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from the four corners 








LAMENT FOR THREE LADIES 


By S. SHUNRA 


MET Florence in a medium-sized city 
| in the Mid-West. She was young, hav- 
ing barely reached voting age, and a jun- 
ior in the local college where she was 
taking a general humanities course lead- 
ing to the status of college graduate but 
not to any particular profession. I was a 
guest of her parents, a visitor from New 
York. She had a date for eight o’clock, 
but she called up her young man and 
postponed it for half an hour, out of 
deference to her parents, because I was 
from the “Big City” and because she had 
heard that I had been writing for some 
magazines on Jewish subjects. The con- 
versation at the moment was about Jew- 
ish social life in that city, particularly as 
it concerned the younger elements. Flor- 
ence remarked with a note of bitterness, 
“The boys, and you know how they are, 
sometimes marry Gentile girls. But Jew- 
ish girls never marry Gentile boys.” I 
noticed that her parents looked at each 
other silently but meaningfully. Florence 
noticed it too and hastened to add by 
way of explanation: “The young man I 
am going out with tonight is Gentile. My 
parents know it. But I would never marry 
him. They know it as well as I do,” she 
said obviously trying to reassure them. 
“But, supposing you were to fall in love 
with this young man?” I asked. “Or with 
some other Gentile young man?” “I 
just wouldn’t,” she said decisively. “I 
wouldn’t permit myself.” A weak “Oh,” 
was all I could muster in response, and, 
after all, I was a guest of the family and 
it would not have been at all curteous 
for me to start a lengthy discussion on a 
subject that was obviously frightening to 
the parents. Florence felt it was her filial 
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duty to elaborate the matter, if only in 
self-justification. “Just see for yourself,” 
she addressed her parents rather than 
me. “Do you know of any Jewish girl 
in town who married a Gentile?” They 
searched their memories and could only 
come up with one case which, for a num- 
ber of reasons, was not representative. 
“But how many Jewish young men mar- 
ried shikses?” (She pronounced the word 
innocently, completely unaware of any 
derogatory implications in its philology.) 
They had to admit that there was hardly 
a family in that town that hadn’t had 
such a case somewhere in its history. 
“Well, what did I tell you?” she tri- 
umphed. Her parents looked somewhat 
relieved. From my own reading on this 
subject I knew that what she said was 
characteristic not only of that town. 

The subject soon drifted to other chan- 
nels, but remained within the Jewish 
theme generally. They seemed to feel 
that, being a visitor from the East, no 
other local subject would interest me. 
The minutes passed rapidly. I could see 
that Florence was becoming a little anxi- 
ous about her date and impatient to 
leave. Her participation in the conversa- 
tion was now fragmentary. Her parents 
were telling me about the local shifts 
from Conservative to Reform and back 
again. I listened uninvolved. Florence 
took the floor again, dramatically this 
time though not quite to the point. “T’ll 
have you know,” she declared “that in 
our house we do not eat bacon on 
Shabbes!” 

The conversation lapsed. Florence had 
to leave to meet her date. She had al- 
ready committed herself to her fate. She 
would remain a good Jewish girl, and in 
time wife and mother—no matter what 
this destiny might bring. For the moment 
the burden was not too onerous: marry 
a Jewish young man and refrain from 
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bacon one day in seven. Beyond this— 
let the god of history decide. 


HE SAT across the desk from me, rigid, 

tense, her fingers working nervously. 
Her hair was straight and rather long 
and hung loosely. Her face was small and 
angular and her complexion had that 
pallor which could mean a beat intel- 
lectual devotee of Zen, or simply chronic 
constipation—or perhaps a combination 
of both. She had come with a manuscript 
which she hoped I’d accept for publi- 
cation. We talked for a while. She had 
just returned from Europe—had been 
there on some fellowship or other. She 
had visited France and Italy and Spain 
and also Germany of which she spoke 
highly. A few days before this interview 
the newspapers had reported an inci- 
dent in Paris. A Jewish violinist, giving 
a concert before a Jewish audience in 
that city, had seen fit to include some 
numbers by Wagner. Some in the audi- 
ence applauded. Others hissed and booed. 
There was a minor scandal and the 
police had to be called to quell the dis- 
turbance. 

The young lady was indignant. “That’s 
narrow chauvinism,” she declared, the 
pallor of her face giving way to a flush 
of anger. “Art is neutral. True art is 
non-political. You can’t blame Nazism 
on Wagner’s music.” I suppose that my 
face told on me and she read there that 
I didn’t quite agree with her. “What?” 
she exclaimed and there was derision in 
her voice. “You too think that one can 
hold Nazi crimes against German 
music? How can art be involved in na- 
tionalist quarrels?” I could see that she 
was about to rescind her manuscript. 
“No,” I said, “art is indeed independent 
of social systems and should not be held 
accountable for crimes committed in the 
country where the art has been pro- 
duced.” I could see her face returning to 
its original pale grimness with the addi- 
tion of puzzlement. Could she have com- 
pletely misread the expression on mine? 
“But I am not at all sure that the per- 
sons who hissed and booed the violinist 
in that Jewish audience in Paris were 
not right, and the violinist who per- 
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formed was guilty. .. .” She did not let 
me finish. “Guilty!” she exclaimed. 
“Guilty of what?” Again I was losing 
caste in her eyes. “How can you say a 
thing like that? It was simply a case of 
barbarism.” “Let me ask you a question,” 
I countered. She perked up, belligerent, 
ready for battle. “Do you think a funeral 
march by Chopin, or a wedding march 
by Mendelsohn is an artistic composi- 
tion?” “Yes,” she agreed, obviously 
wondering what I was getting at. “So do 
I,” I said, “but what would you think 
or do if some joker decided to play a 
funeral march by Chopin at a wedding, 
or a wedding march at a funeral? Would 
you also insist that art is neutral and 
must be treated as art, irrespective of 
the circumstances?’ “Well, no, that is dif- 
ferent,” she stammered, and then with 
conviction: “Oh, but that is an entirely 
different matter.” “How is it different?” 
I asked. She did not have a ready an- 
swer. “Don’t you think that Richard 
Wagner’s music—whatever its merits as 
music—played to a Jewish audience, most 
of whom suffered directly at the hands of 
Germans less than two decades ago is 
as much a breach of good taste, to say 
the least, as playing a wedding march 
at a funeral? Or, to change metaphors 
or similes or whatever it is, would you 
buy a swastika and wear it as a piece of 
costume jewelry simply because, if you 
consider it dispassionately and without 
regard to associations and memories, a 
swastika is a perfectly innocent geometric 
design?” “Well, no, of course I wouldn’t, 
but that’s different, that’s entirely dif- 
ferent. Our approach to art has to be on 
the level of art only, is it good music or 
isin’t it.” “By the way, why did you, who 
are a sensitive person and are familiar 
with the recent past, go to Germany? 
Couldn’t you gratify your cultural inter- 
ests in Paris and Rome and Florence, 
without going to Berlin? Didn’t the 
streets of Berlin and Munich and Co- 
logne evoke associations with recent 
events?” She was not very good at argu- 
ment and had no ready answer. I felt 
unkind and pursued the matter. “It is 
strange, is it not, how often we seek the 
good will of those who reject us and tor- 
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ment us? It is as if we are anxious to 
obtain forgiveness from them?” She was 
turning the matter over in her mind, ex- 
amining formulas that were a standby 
but that leaked at the seams under pres- 
sure and could only be maintained by 
stubborn and unquestioning repetition. 
She was too intelligent to do that. The in- 
terview came to an end. 

Her manuscript was not bad; it was 
not good either. I returned it with re- 
gret. 


T= OCCASION was a Bar Mitzva recep- 
tion in a big mid-Western city. The 
parents belonged to a Conservative 
Temple. The large living room where 
the reception was held was tastefully 
furnished and a number of Israel metal 
art objects adorned the walls. The book- 
case was reasonably well-stocked. The 
magazine rack contained the New York- 
er, Harper's, a jazz review, a women’s 
magazine, and one of the better Jewish 
periodicals in addition to some local 
journals. The rabbi was there, and also 
his young, intelligent and attractive wife 
whom everybody admired to her face as 
well as behind her back. The gathering 
was a convivial one. After the boy’s 
parents had been repeatedly congratu- 
lated, the boy had been given his pres- 
ents and shooed off to the company of 
his friends in an adjoining room, the 
adults milled around, their drinks in their 
hands, forming and reforming little 
groups as one or another dropped out 
to refill his glass or to seek replenish- 
ment at the buffet table. Since I was an 
out-of-town guest from the East who 
worked in the vineyard of Jewish culture, 
most of them felt it necessary to befriend 
me, but since I was a stranger they had 
little to say to me and I to them and they 
quickly regrouped and talked of local 
matters close to their hearts. Suspecting 
that I was in danger of becoming a wall 
flower, holding my drink in solitary 
grandeur, the rabbi’s wife felt it her duty 
to save me from such a fate. She came 
over and after some trivial pleasantries 
informed me that she had read a recent 
article of mine in which I criticized some 
members of the non-Orthodox rabbinate 
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as not being really religious and offering 
goodly portions of folk culture as a sub- 
stitute for faith. I was pleased to hear 
that my article had been read. She en- 
thusiastically and loyally took up the 
cudgels for her husband’s profession. “It 
is true,” she said, “that many rabbis still 
suffer from unresolved dilemmas.” 
“Wouldn’t it be wiser and also more fair 
to resolve these dilemmas before taking 
to the pulpit,” I wondered. “After all, 
members of the congregation expect 
something definite, along this line at 
least, the religious line, from their spiri- 
tual leaders. Sociology and psychology 
they can just as well get from sociologists 
and psychologists. The same goes for lit- 
erary criticism.” “No. you don’t under- 
stand,” she was so enthusiastic that for 
a second she seemed to forget her natur- 
ally good manners. “They have their di- 
lemmas, and they struggle with them, 
and in the process they attain a more 
satisfying and purified faith.” I was 
about to ask what happened if the dilem- 
mas gained the upper hand, but thought 
better of it. Instead I countered, “But 
what about practical matters of observ- 
ance, in which members seek guidance 
from you. For instance, kashrut.” “Yes?” 
“What do you tell them? What do you 
do? Would you eat in a non-kosher res- 
taurant?” “Yes,” she said. “I would and 
I do. I don’t believe in outlived dogmas 
and we have to drop old superstitions. I 
would eat in any restaurant, but I 
wouldn’t eat meat.” “Oh, I see,” was all 
I could muster in reply. 

Having performed her duty to a 
traveller from afar in the tradition of 
Abrahamic hospitality, the rabbi’s wife 
left me to my drink and to myself. I 
managed to keep in circulation. A while 
later, I noticed the rabbi’s wife talking 
with animation to some other women. 
The group was not far from me and I 
became an involuntary eavesdropper. “So 
I took boiled carp,” I heard her say as 
the other ladies listened attentively, “and 
I sculptured it to look like shrimp and 
when I served it with a hot sauce, it was 
delicious.” 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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The Riddle of Iraq 


By LEO 


N JULY 14, a year had elapsed 
since the military revolt in 
Baghdad, which in the course 


of a few hours swept away a regime 
that had been in power ever since the 
emergence of modern Iraq as a national 
State. Neither its vehement nationalism 
nor its impressive development policies, 
nor its well-equipped army, nor its vast 
police machinery, had been able to pre- 
vent the collapse of the Hashemite re- 
gime. The revolt was fierce and short. 
It was marked by appalling brutality. 
There was no opposition. Nor was 
there, as in the case of the Egyptian 
coup of 1952, any tendency to bridge 
the gulf by associating outstanding fig- 
ures of the previous regime with the 
new order. The leaders and agents of 
the rising, as in the case of all recent 
coups in Arab countries, were military 
units. They knew that the populace was 
behind them and that, if only they suc- 
ceeded in outwitting the Government 
and the secret police and preventing 
other units from entering the fray, total 
victory would be theirs. 

It is an instructive subject to draw a 
comparison between the two Arab “July 
revolutions”—that of Cairo in 1952 and 
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that of Baghdad in 1958. In neither case 
were there any barricades. The army 
effected the coup, and the people will- 
ingly assented. The differences in the 
form of the two revolts and of the 
events that followed arose from the in- 
herent dissimilarities in the character, 
social traditions, economic stratification, 
and political mentality of the two peo- 
ples. King Farouk was more hated in 
Egypt than King Feisal in Iraq, yet he 
was allowed to depart in complete 
safety with his family and a great deal 
of his wealth. The social under-current 
was marked in both revolts, but it 
played a major part in Iraq, where 
hatred of the reactionary regime that 
had for so long held sway in the coun- 
try and pauperized its peasantry, had 
assumed unprecedented fierceness. In 
both cases the anti-imperialist note was 
evident, but it was more significant in 
Cairo than in Baghdad, although the 
Nuri regime had leaned strongly on 
British support. The new rulers of Iraq 
realized from the beginning that they 
would have to reach an agreement with 
the foreign oil companies if they were 
not to destroy their main source of in- 
come and economic power. The Egyp- 
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tian officers were not hampered by such 
considerations. The slogan of anti-im- 
perialism was from the beginning the 
keynote of their political philosophy, 
and it has remained so ever since. 

From the economic angle, the chances 
of the new regime in Iraq were infi- 
nitely better than those of the Cairo 
junta. They were not handicapped by 
the terrific burden of over-population, 
which is the bane of modern Egypt. 
Iraq is under-populated. Its water, land 
and oil resources represent tremendous 
economic assets. A comprehensive social 
reform, giving the mass of the people 
access to its natural resources and en- 
abling the latent wealth of the country 
to be translated into terms of health, 
education and social services, might lift 
Iraq within a short time to a position 
of economic security, if not, indeed, of 
prosperity. 

Counterbalancing these economic ad- 
vantages there was the grave handicap 
of the country’s ethnic heterogeneity 
and its acute social and economic divi- 
sions: The population is a mixed multi- 
tude of Arabs (45 per cent Shiite and 
40 per cent Sunnite), Kurds, Turks, Per- 
sians, Mandeans, Yezidis, Armenians, 
Assyrians, and other Christians. Under 
the previous regime, political power 
was wielded by the Sunnite Moslem 
sect which included also the Kurds. The 
bulk of the Arab population was Shiite. 
These widely divergent elements had 
never formed a national entity. Tribal- 
ism and regionalism had governed the 
political scene. Central control was 
maintained by a small clique of skilled 
politicians operating by political ma- 
neuvering and economic bribery and 
dependent on a cunning and ruthless 
system of police rule. The failure of 
the police in keeping control of politi- 
cal movements in the army spelled the 
doom of the regime. 

Yet military conspiracy would not 
have succeeded in breaking up the 
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Hashemite order, had it not been for 
the acute social and economic divisions 
that rent the country. The incredible 
exploitation of the peasants by the 
landlords had left a heritage of fero- 
cious bitterness. The cultivator of the 
soil received as little as one seventh, one 
fourteenth, or even one twenty-first of 
the harvest. The bulk of the peasantry 
were landless and practically serfs of 
the Sheikhs. There was also a wide gap 
between the fellahin and the urban 
population. Communism had made 
deep inroads into the ranks of the under- 
privileged. “Communism in Iraq,” wrote 
Walter Z. Laqueur in 1956, “continues 
to be ‘under control’, but it will not re- 
main so for many years, perhaps not 
even for many months. Nor will the 
strengthening of the army or the police 
preserve the regime indefinitely; even 
the best armies in the world are of no 
avail if the soldiers refuse to obey. The 
present regime is doomed; by clinging 
to power long enough, it may make 
Communism the only alternative.”* 

The emergence of a revolutionary 
military clique prevented that alterna- 
tive from materializing. In contrast to the 
Egyptian dictatorship, Kassem did not 
set up a Revolutionary Council as the 
central instrument of government. He 
took over the direction of the Govern- 
ment and of the army. His Cabinet was 
a coalition of military officers and party 
leaders. During its first phase the new 
regime leaned for support on a variety 
of groups and parties—the right-wing 
Istiqlal, the Ba’ath, the National Demo- 
cratic Party, and the Communists, 
though the latter were not included in 
the government. It was also supported 
by the bulk of the Kurds. 


T Is not surprising that this complex 
alignment of forces should soon have 





* Communism and Nationalism in the Mid- 
dle East by Walter Z. Laqueur, London, 1956, 
page 202. 
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given rise to conflicts among the new 
rulers. ‘hese were exacerbated by the 
power politics of the Egyptian dictator- 
ship. ‘The Iraqi revolt had at the begin- 
ning been interpreted by friend and foe 
alike as due to Egyptian inspiration. 
Nasser and his propaganda machine 
had greeted the annihilation of the 
Hashemite-Nuri regime in enthusiastic 
terms and welcomed the new Iraqi Re- 
public to the Arab national fold. His 
hardly-veiled design to bring the new 
Iraq under Egyptian control inevitably 
produced a cooling-off on the part of 
the new masters of Baghdad. The age- 
old antagonism between the rulers of 
the Nile and the Euphrates valley again 
came to the fore. The Kassem Govern- 
ment made it clear that it had not over- 
thrown the Nuri regime in order to be- 
come a satellite of the Egyptian dic- 
tatorship. The Egyptians retaliated by 
accusing Baghdad of betraying the 
cause of Arab unity, of which Nasser 
regards himself as the supreme guar- 
dian. His design to draw Iraq into the 
Egyptian camp springs from deep- 
rooted geopolitical causes. The power 
potentialities of modern Egypt have al- 
ways constituted a dangerous tempta- 
tion to its rulers. With its population 
of nearly 25 millions and its annual 
increase of half a million, they regard 
their country as entitled to a position 
of supremacy in the Middle East. 


The claim is bolstered by panegyric 
references to Egypt’s ancient glory as 
a cradle of human civilization. On the 
other hand, Egypt is seen as the Middle 
Eastern country with the oldest and 
closest contacts with the Western world. 
It can draw upon the services of an 
intelligentsia versed in French and An- 
glo-Saxon culture. Finally, the country 
commands a unique geopolitical posi- 
tion at the crossroads of Europe, Africa 
and Asia. This has been further en- 
hanced by the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal, which has become a vital 
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artery for the transport of Middle 
Eastern oil to the industrial centers of 
Central and Western Europe. These are 
significant assets. But behind the im- 
pressive facade there yawns an appalling 
void, for this ancient country with its 
unique geographic location, its semi- 
Western civilization, and its ever-grow- 
ing population. is beset by economic 
and social problems that defy solution. 
Its population, illiterate and disease- 
ridden, lives on the extreme margin of 
existence. Its unrestrained fertility has 
become a curse and not a blessing. Its 
contact with Western civilization is 
superficial and limited to a small 
stratum of its upper and middle classes, 
while the mass of its people live in 
conditions as primitive as those of other 
countries of the Middle East. 

All this is, of course, painfully known 
to its military rulers, but instead of 
drawing from it the obvious lesson that 
the precondition for building up a 
strong Egypt is to be found in a long- 
term scheme of social and economic 
reconstruction, they have chosen what 
to them appears as the easier way: draw- 
ing the fertile and oil-rich countries of 
the Middle East into the sphere of 
Egyptian political control. The first step 
in this direction was the annexation of 
Syria, skillfully camouflaged as an act 
of voluntary union. This was followed 
by vast propaganda and subversion 
efforts in the other states of the fertile 
crescent—Jordan, Lebanon, Iraq as well 
as Saudi Arabia and the countries of the 
Persian Gulf. Anglo-American interven- 
tion in Jordan and Lebanon held up 
the progress of this scheme of conquest 
by subversion, but it received its most 
serious blow when, contrary to all ex- 
pectations, the new Iraqi regime set its 
face energetically against the Egyptian 
designs on the country’s independence. 

The Iraqis have never made a secret 
of their dislike and distrust of the Egyp- 
tians. Though the Nasserist propaganda 
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had undoubtedly struck roots in the 
country during the last phase of the 
Nuri regime, the example of Syria—now 
turned into an Egyptian province with 
devastating effects on its economy and 
political freedom—was calculated to dis- 
courage Iraq from following in the 
wake of her neighbor. Soon after the 
Baghdad revolt and the effusive procla- 
mations of all-Arab unity, there follow- 
ed increasingly pronounced assertions 
of Iraq’s independence and right to go 
her own way. Cairo replied in tones of 
horrified indignation at this betrayal 
of the “Arab idea,” and within a few 
months relations had returned to the 
tense hostility of the preceding era. The 
conflict was, of course, not confined to 
the realm of propaganda. On three suc- 
cessive occasions the Egyptian military 
junta was found to have been impli- 
cated in schemes of armed revolts 
against the Kassem regime. The first 
two—the attempt of Abdul Salam Aref 
in September and that of Rashid Ali 
el-Gailani in December—were nipped 
in the bud. The Mosul rising of March 
1959 was a more serious affair. It 
claimed the lives of hundreds of people 
and created a deep gulf between Kassem 
and the pro-Egyptian elements in the 
country. Moreover, it gave a powerful 
impetus to the Communists. The revolt 
of July had been followed by the return 
of the exiled Communist leaders from 
Syria and the Soviet Union. They im- 
mediately set about to reorganize the 
Communist forces by establishing a host 
of “front” organizations of workers, 
fellahin, women, teachers, students, etc. 
Their followers entered the ranks of 
the national militia set up by Kassem 
to maintain order and protect the re- 
gime. No one could say what was the 
exact measure of their power, nor to 
what extent they were under direct 
Russian control. Outwardly they re- 
frained from using the party label, pre- 
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ferring to work through the medium of 
the “front” organizations. 


HE RISE of the Communists led to a 
Se aa of the ties between 
the Jstiglal and Ba’ath Parties and the 
Egyptian regime. In February Kassem 
dropped the representatives of the 
Ba’ath Party from his government and 
appointed military officers in their 
place. The regime now came to lean 
essentially on the Army and the Na- 
tional Democratic Party, but it also 
drew considerable strength from the 
support of the Communists who were 
opposed to union with Egypt, being 
aware that such a union would be fol- 
lowed by the suppression of the Com- 
munist Party, as had happened in Egypt 
and Syria. In the wake of the Mosul 
rising the influence of the Communists 
in the country and on Kassem grew in 
marked degree. Numerous pro-Egyptian 
nationalist and right-wing officers were 
removed from the army. Education and 
propaganda came increasingly under 
Communist influence. The violent pro- 
nouncements made by the President 
and the Public Prosecutor in the Bagh- 
dad People’s Court, in which the 
leaders of the military conspiracies were 
tried, were coached in language not 
dissimilar to the vocabulary of Com- 
munist propaganda. Emboldened by 
such official support, the Communists 
demanded that the administration and 
the army be purged of all pro-Egyptian 
elements and that the militia be per- 
manently armed. It was during these 
months that the impression came to 
prevail in the Western capitals—an im- 
pression assiduously fostered by Egyp- 
tian propaganda—that the Kassem 
regime was on the point of going over 
to the Soviets. The Cairo dictatorship 
indulged in increasingly vehement at- 
tacks on Kassem and his Communist 
supporters, and presented itself in the 
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new role of protector of the Middle 
East against Communist infiltration. 
Even in the ever-changing scene of Mid- 
dle Eastern intrigue there had been no 
more bewildering turn about. 

The picture painted by the Egyptian 
propaganda of Communist domination 
in Baghdad was exaggerated. Under the 
impact of the Egyptian campaign of 
subversion, Kassem inevitably had to 
draw on the support of—and, of course, 
lend his support to—all those elements 
which opposed Egyptian domination. 
Among these the Communists were the 
best organized and most articulate. By 
the end of the spring, they felt strong 
enough to demand their inclusion in 
the government. In the meantime, how- 
ever, Kassem had become the hero of 
the people—in no small measure, as a 
result of the propaganda conducted on 
his behalf by the Communists—and was 
able to resist the Communist demands. 
He did it with considerable skill and 
discretion. He transferred some of the 
more extreme Communist officers, lent 
his support to non-Communist groups 
of workers and peasants, prohibited 
demonstrations, and in the end frankly 
stated his reasons for refusing to take 
the Communists into the Government. 
The Communists made every effort to 
continue their activities under cover of 
the “National Front” which they had 
formed in conjunction with the left- 
wing groups of the National Democratic 
Party and the Kurdish Democratic 
Party. Their influence in the country 
and in the army was still significant. 
Kassem for his part endeavored to 
strengthen his position among the 
masses by promises of economic aid, 
housing schemes, hospitals, schools, etc. 
He also gained popularity by suppress- 
ing terrorist activities of the militia. In 
this conflict, as in his preceding struggle 
with the pro-Egyptian elements, he re- 
ceived active support from Mustapha 
Barazani, the militant Kurdish leader. 
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He also enjoyed the confidence of a 
considerable section of the Shiites. 

It was widely anticipated that the first 
anniversary of the Revolution would 
witness a showdown between Kassem and 
the Communists. Both sides appear, 
however, to have been too well aware of 
their mutual dependence to risk an 
open breach. Shortly before the anniver- 
sary, the Communists announced that 
they would continue to support Kassem. 
A few days later, he took the wind out 
of their propaganda by including in his 
cabinet four new ministers, some of 
whom had pro-Communist antecedents. 
They were certainly not nominees of 
the Communist Party. It is not even 
clear whether their inclusion in the 
Cabinet had the support of that Party. 
It was a characteristic move in Kassem’s 
policy of maintaining the balance be- 
tween the contending groups. When the 
anniversary came, there was no show- 
down in Baghdad, but there was a vio- 
lent outbreak in Kirkuk, in the course 
of which hundreds were murdered in 
bestial fashion. It was the work of 
Kurdish rioters acting, it was suspected, 
under Communist influence. Kassem 
condemned the outbreak in the strong- 
est terms. He adopted stronger meas- 
ures to restrain the Communists and 
their “front” organizations. He again 
gave more freedom to the nationalists. 
The recent revival of Egyptian propa- 
ganda against Kassem, however, has 
again led him to draw in larger meas- 
ures on Communist support, but he is 
doing so without allowing them to get 
control of the ship of state which he 
is steering with strenuous efforts be- 
tween the crests of the two opposing 
waves. 

As long as he can rely on the support 
of the army—which, in the ethnic con- 
ditions of Iraq means not merely that 
of the top cadres—he may be able to 
maintain himself in power and turn 
the anger of the populace against right- 
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wing or left-wing “deviationists” in 
turn. Possession of power does not, how- 
ever, imply full control in this case. The 
country is in a state of serious disorder. 
Insubordination is reported to be preva- 
lent both in the civil service and the 
army. Tribal and communal disturb- 
ances are a frequent occurrence. One of 
the first steps of the Kassem regime was 
the enactment of agrarian reform legis- 
lation. Its implementation has hardly 
begun. In general, the economic posi- 
tion of the country has deteriorated to 
a marked degree. The political disturb- 
ances and the endless demonstrations 
do not allow the people to settle down 
to work. The country is suffering from 
acute unemployment. Though 50 per 
cent of the income from oil production 
—as compared with 30 per cent in the 
days of Nuri—is applied to current ex- 
penditure, the government has not yet 
succeeded in balancing its budget. 


HE FOREIGN policies of the Kassem 
Taine are marked by the same 
opportunism that governs its domestic 
policies. During the initial phase, the 
trend was definitely anti-Western. In 
view of the pro-British orientation of 
the regime it had replaced, it could 
hardly be otherwise. Immediately after 
the July revolution, Iraq re-established 
diplomatic relations with the USSR, 
and soon after that with the other Com- 
munist countries. Commercial treaties 
and cultural agreements were concluded 
in quick succession with Yugoslavia, 
the Soviet Union, Eastern Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Poland, the 
Chinese People’s Republic, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Albania. On the other 
hand, Iraq left the Baghdad Pact, 
dissociated itself from the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, annulled the military and 
economic aid agreements with the 
United States, closed the American In- 
formation Offices and left the sterling 
bloc. But these steps have not prevented 
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Iraq from accepting military aid both 
from the United States and Great 
Britain—as well as from the Soviet 
Union. Of late, the anti-Western line 
in Iraqi propaganda appears to have 
become less strident. It is only in regard 
to France that the Kassem regime main- 
tains its intransigent attitude—thereby 
disproving Egyptian allegations of 
Iraq’s defective loyalty to the “Arab 
cause.” 

Distrust of Nasser and his schemes of » 
expansion remains the keynote of Iraq’s 
foreign policy. In this matter the regime 
now appears to enjoy the support of the 
majority of the people. The renewed 
attacks on Kassem that have of late 
emanated from the “Free Iraq” radio 
station in Syria and from the Egyptian 
press, which constantly harps on the in- 
stability of his regime, have added fuel 
to Baghdad’s hostility towards the 
United Arab Republic. With the other 
Arab States—apart from Jordan, where 
the brutal assassination of the Baghdad 
branch of the Hashemite royal family 
has left a deep sore—Iraq now endeavors 
to cultivate friendly relations. 

It would be foolhardy to indulge in 
prophecies on the future course of 
Iraq’s external relations. Its dependence 
on the European oil market seems 
clearly to militate against a breach with 
the West. Communist influences in the 
country, on the other hand, which are 
still considerable, and the view now. 
generally prevalent that Nasser has be- 
come the protégé of the West have 
tended to strengthen a pro-Soviet orien- 
tation. Nothing, perhaps, has caused 
greater irritation in Baghdad than the 
reports that America had accepted the 
Egyptian allegation that Kassem was 
about to join the Communist bloc. It 
has had a reverse effect on Iraqi opinion. 

It is equally difficult to gauge the 
prospects of the survival of the regime. 
The population is divided by numerous 
cross-currents. It is restless, fickle and 
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highly inflammable. So far the regime 
has been unable to give the country 
internal peace or economic improve- 
ment, but this may be due in large 
measure to the machinations of ex- 
ternal forces. The failures of the Kassem 
regime do not differ essentially from 
those of the dictatorial or semi-dicta- 
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torial regimes that govern the other 
Arab countries. The inability of the 
Arab states to build the peace of the 
Middle East and to adopt a realistic 
policy of social and economic recon- 
struction remains the most disturbing 
feature of the political scene of the 
region. 
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The Things That Happen 


By DAN JACOBSON 


didn’t trust each other, our life to- 

gether would become quite impos- 
sible. We would all die, and very 
quickly, of war and hunger and cold 
and loneliness. You agree? I knew you 
would. 

Yet you look troubled. I’m not sur- 
prised. It is a troubling thing, this 
dependence of ours on others for every- 
thing we have—even for our own most 
intimate ideas of ourselves. A child 
draws with a pencil on the wall, and 
his mother says, “Naughty!” So the 
child feels naughty, and—depending on 
the kind of naughtiness he goes in for 
—he hangs his head in shame, or 
promptly draws on yet another wall. 
That’s how it might happen, but where 
does it end? If, for instance, Jones tells 
me what a generous fellow I am, and if 
Smith tells me how mean and nasty I 
am, and if, like the child, I make a 
habit of believing what people say 
about me, then what in truth am I? 
Probably—and this is a joke of a kind, 
I suppose—I’m generous to Jones and 
nasty to Smith. That’s the kind of ani- 
mal I am. And the kind that you are 
too. 

Please, don’t be offended. You don’t 
need to tell me that you are neither 
I nor a child; I can see that you’re an 
adult, a husband, a father, a man of 


i WE didn’t believe each other, if we 
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position and importance. Yes, I know 
that you are not in the least flighty, 
suggestible, spineless—I know how re- 
sponsible you are, how regular in your 
habits. 1 realize that you know the pos- 
sibilities of your own nature pretty well 
by now—as you should, having lived 
with it for so long. 

Every weekday morning you get up 
at seven, you breakfast off cornflakes 
and milk, you watch your son go off to 
school, and then, with a newspaper in 
one hand and an umbrella in the other, 
you kiss your wife goodbye and walk to 
the station to catch the train to town. 
You greet the girls in the office, and you 
sit down at your desk. At the end of 
the day you leave the office and take 
the train home, back to the house in 
the suburbs. That’s the man you are, 
I know, and a very fine kind of man 
it is too, if you'll allow me to say so, 
the kind without which we most cer- 
tainly wouldn’t be able to live together. 
I most sincerely respect you and I wish 
you well. 

And that is why I have a question to 
ask you—you above all others, precisely 
because you are so responsible, so care- 
ful, and occupy such a good position. 

One morning, let’s say, you get up 
and have your breakfast of cornflakes 
and milk and you watch your son go 
off to school and you take your hat and 
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your umbrella and you kiss your wife 
goodbye and go to the station to catch 
the train to town—you do all these 
habitual, innocent, and_ estimable 
things, as you have been doing them 
for weeks and months and years. You 
arrive at the railway station to catch 
the train you always catch, and you 
greet the ticket collector at the barrier 
as you have always greeted him—and, 
for once, let us say, he doesn’t reply to 
your greeting. 


E Is a cheerful man, usually, this 
H ticket collector. He has a round 
red face and light blue eyes and he 
wears a cap with a shiny black visor; 
and on every morning previously he has 
greeted you with a smile of white teeth, 
a crinkling of the skin around his eyes, 
and a forefinger lifted in a knowing 
signal of recognition. But this morning 
he merely looks at your season ticket, 
stares at you from empty blue eyes, and 
turns away, showing the side of his 
plump and shaven cheek. 

You are already halfway down the 
steps toward the platform before you 
realize how badly and deliberately you 
have been snubbed. You check your 
stride, think better of it, and continue 
down the steps. You decide that some- 
thing must be worrying the ticket col- 
lector, something must be pressing on 
his mind, for him to have been so for- 
getful. And at the same time that you 
wonder what can be worrying him, you 
feel a little pleasure in noting how 
very little there is on your mind. What 
could there be on your mind? You 
think of your faithful and dutiful wife; 
and the picture of her in your mind 
brings you a faint, amused memory of 
desire that is also a premonition of de- 
light; for your wife is not only faithful, 
but eager. You think of your son, and 
how anxious he had been lest you 
humble his manhood by kissing him in 
front of the friends with whom he walks 
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to school every morning. You think of 
your work, and of what you hope to ac- 
complish during the day. No, there is 
nothing uncomfortable on your mind. 

You have reached the bottom of the 
steps. The usual people are waiting on 
the grey length of the platform, which 
looks as it always does: there are the 
benches, the vending machines, the sig- 
nal box at the far end. Most of the 
people on the platform you know by 
sight, for they, like you, regularly catch 
the same train to town. You have 
spoken to them, at one time or another, 
of the weather, of the lateness of the 
train. Now, as you move down the plat- 
form, you nod at the first familiar face 
you see. The man does not see your 
nod. The next stares through your 
greeting. The third acknowledges it by 
turning his head aside, as the ticket 
collector had done, after the same cold 
stare. 

Now you halt. You look back at the 
people you have passed, and you see 
that they too have halted, and have 
turned, to stare at you. You wonder 
if there is anything amiss with your 
dress, you feel your tie, look down at 
your trousers. No buttons are undone, 
no cornflake hangs from your tie. Yet 
another familiar travelling companion 
walks toward you, and you lift your 
hand in greeting; his mouth turns down 
and his eyes fleetingly meet yours, but 
no recognition stays them. Already he 
has gone past. You look at his retreating 
back, you see your hand half-lifted and 
slowly you begin to lower it. 


EAR HAS come in a moment. The 

moment before you were not afraid 
— now you are. There is a faint burn- 
ing at the back of your neck; in 
your chest there is a heaviness sud- 
denly, that you have to lift when 
you breathe. And like the fear that 
comes in a dream, this fear imposes its 
own duration on time, for much later 
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your hand is still falling to your side 
when you see, with relief, Robinson a 
little way down the platform. 

The others on the platform are train- 
acquaintances merely, nothing more; 
but Robinson is a friend of yours, a 
visitor to your house, as you are to his. 
You call to him, and begin to move 
toward him, but you walk more slowly 
when you see how pale he is, how his 
mouth twitches as it retracts a painful 
smile. Then, suddenly, when you are no 
more than a pace or two from him, he 
opens his newspaper and lifts it high 
in front of his face, to hide from you. 
The paper shakes in his grasp; when 
you call to him again, the sound that 
comes out of your throat is no louder 
than a whisper. Robinson hears your 
whisper, he shuffles his feet and begins 
to walk away, still with the newspaper 
held foolishly open in front of him. 
Then, though you have not spoken 
again, he halts and lowers the paper. 
You see his black hair, his wide frown- 
ing forehead, his tortoiseshell glass 
frames; but the eyes behind the glasses 
you hardly recognize at all, there is 
such a desperate appeal in them. And 
with a hideous dream clarity you real- 
ize that Robinson is asking you not to 
hail him as a friend in front of the 
others on the platform. 

They have gathered a few yards off, 
the familiar and the unfamiliar among 
them, and are watching you and Rob- 
inson. They stare at you with a hostility 
that is modified only by something that 
frightens you even more: a sly and dis- 
tant curiosity. Behind your back you 
hear Robinson moving away, halting, 
moving away faster, almost running 
now, as his footsteps recede. You clutch 
your shred of a newspaper more tightly 
in your hand, as if it were a weapon. 
And in your mind, as you confront the 
mob, there is only one tiny and uncer- 
tain hope, that you will wake in your 
bed to find darkness around you 
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and merely the sheet clutched desper- 
ately in your hand. 

But there is no darkness here. You 
are awake. And there is no escape. The 
noise of the train as it at last comes 
into the station is confused with the 
first mutter, the first growl of the mob. 
Dazedly and incoherently, you imagine 
that if only you could get on to the 
train you would be safe, you would 
be taken away; and you look back to- 
ward the edge of the platform, slowly, 
with your face toward the mob and one 
hand reaching out behind you. You feel 
cold metal in your fingers and you 
grasp at it: it is the handle of a carriage- 
door and you are struggling with your 
hand behind you to turn it, when a 
cane is brought down savagely on your 
naked fingertips. Then you cry out, and 
as if your cry were the signal for which 
they had been waiting, the people on 
the platform begin to move toward you. 
They are around you. You are pulled 
ignominiously away from the train by 
the back of your collar; you are kicked, 
pushed aside, spat at; ten hands actu- 
ally carry you through the air then 
fling you down on the platform. 

You are a citizen, a husband, a father, 
a man of position; but who would be- 
lieve it when he sees the blood and 
dirt on your face, and your torn clothes? 
Who would believe it when he hears 
the mob jeering and cursing and laugh- 
ing at you, and sees their fingers point- 
ing at you? Who would believe it when 
he hears the noises that you yourself 
are making? Do you believe it when 
you see your hands stretched out in an 
appeal for mercy, when you hear your 
own cries, “What have I done? Tell 
me what I have done?” Do you believe 
that you are a man of importance when 
you have exhausted your rage and have 
exhausted even your own terror, and in 
guilt and shame you creep away on 
hands and knees, hoping that the crowd 
will let you go without further jeers, 
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kicks, spittle on your bent and exposed 
back? Do you believe that under such 
circumstances you would still know 
who you are? And the next day? 


UT THIs is nightmare-stuff, you say, 
B of no interest to a man of regular 
habits, clear conscience, and a position 
of importance. Such things don’t hap- 
pen, you say. 

Of course, you are wrong. These 
things did happen to millions of fathers, 
husbands, dutiful citizens, men of posi- 
tion—and in Europe too. Husbands who 
kissed their wives and walked to rail- 
way stations to catch their trains to 
work—just such husbands stood in lines 
to be massacred, and stood there 
meekly, because by that time they truly 
no longer knew who they were, because 
they had forgotten what they once had 
been, because they had in truth become 
all that their tormentors declared them 
to be. And who were their tormentors? 
People: the people whom we must trust 
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when they speak to us, or else we 
shall die. 


And do you suppose such things are 
not happening even now, as you read 
this, in countries where men plead sin- 
cerely for a bullet in the head to punish 
them for crimes they have never com- 
mitted, or in countries where there are 
men so degraded that their shadows 
render uneatable the food of other men, 
or in a country like my own, my native 
land, South Africa? 


But then, with less violence or more, 
with smiles and handshakes as well as 
blows and cries, what I have spoken of 
here happens in one way or another 
to all of us, all the days of our lives, 
wherever we live. 

Remember it next time the ticket 
collector greets you in the morning, 
next time Robinson, your friend tells 
you what a fine fellow you are. Robin- 
son is probably right today. What will 
he be when another day comes? 
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Liberal Judaism and 
Contemporary Jewish Thought 


By MAURICE FRIEDMAN 


HE REPRESENTATIVE figure of 
liberal Judaism in our day was 

the late Rabbi Leo Baeck, the 
great teacher, scholar, and leader of the 
German Jews during the time of the 
Nazis. Leo Baeck’s last act, in the hour 
before his death, was to affix his signa- 
ture to the completed manuscript of the 
second volume of Dieses Volk: Jiidische 
Existenz (This People: Jewish Exist- 
ence). The subtitle of this book sug- 
gests a significant contrast with The 
‘Essence of Judaism, Baeck’s earlier, 
best-known work. In the later work it 
is not as the liberal scholar extracting 
the “essential” that Baeck writes, but 
as a man deeply involved in past and 
present Jewish existence. This fact, 
plus the convergence of Baeck’s thought 
in many important respects with that of 
Martin Buber, Franz Rosenzweig, and 
Abraham Heschel—contemporary Jew- 
ish thinkers of quite different tendencies 
from Baeck—is paradigmatic of a direc- 
tion which liberal Judaism in America 
may also have to take if it is to remain 
modern and relevant without sacrificing 
its moral and intellectual liberalism or 
the spirit of prophetic Judaism that 
inspired it. In America, liberal Judaism 
has often contented itself with the affir- 
mation of universal values, seeing Bibli- 


cal and Jewish history as the mere 
occasion for the manifestation of those 
values. It has tended to substitute for 
Biblical monotheism ethical humanism, 
for the prophetic demand in the specific 
historical situation the “progressive 
revelation” of ideal moral values to be 
realized in some future “Messianic age.” 

American liberal Judaism, however, 
is by no means fossilized within the con- 
text of nineteenth-century liberal 
thought. On the contrary, an unusual 
fluidity exists within liberal Judaism 
today. Some of the concepts regarding 
God, revelation, and values which 
seemed appropriate in the days of so- 
called “‘classical reform” no longer seem 
adequate in relation to contemporary 
thought and as responses to the new 
situations of contemporary life and 
history. The assumptions that under- 
lay much nineteenth century liberal 
thought—assumptions of a rational, 
ordered, purposeful universe, of the 
identity of natural law and human 
values, of the essential rationality and 
universality of human nature, and of 
the inevitable progress of mankind to 
ever higher levels of individual realiza- 
tion and social welfare—have all been 
challenged in our century by the ex- 
periences of war, depression, and totali- 
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LIBERAL JUDAISM 


tarianism and by the development of 
such sciences as depth psychology and 
anthropology. As a result, liberal Jud- 
aism, which in the past has occasionally 
rigidified into abstract rationalism and 
intolerance of other points of view, 
is now beginning to explore new 
possibilities. 

The new paths that will emerge for 
liberal Judaism will be, in important 
respects, the fulfillment of trends that 
are already imminent within the move- 
ment, even if not yet to the fore. They 
will also arise in part, however, through 
the confrontation, brought about by 
these very trends, between the classic 
contours of liberal thought and the 
philosophies of such contemporary 
Jewish religious thinkers as Mordecai 
Kaplan, Abraham Heschel, and Martin 
Buber, men who have already had a 
significant impact on American Jewish 
thought in general. This confrontation 
cannot, of course, be anticipated since 
it will depend as much upon the char- 
acter of the leaders who will arise with- 
in liberal Judaism as on the nature of 
these philosophies. It may be of value, 
nonetheless, to indicate the lines along 
which such a confrontation seems likely 
to take place. Since this already implies 
a preliminary confrontation, it may also 
not be out of place to include here 
evaluations of these thinkers from the 
standpoint of at least one American 
Jew whose perplexities in relation to 
Judaism arise in no small part from the 
fact that he was brought up as a Reform 
Jew in the days before Reform Judaism 
had begun to move in the direction of 
a greater traditionalism. 


I. Mordecai Kaplan 


ORDECAI KapLan’s Reconstruction- 
M ism in many ways typifies one of 
the dominant trends within liberal Jud- 
aism today—the movement toward ever 
greater identification with Jewish cul- 
ture, civilization, and the state of Israel, 
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combined with a humanistic, imma- 
nentistic approach to religion and 
values. Kaplan represents a meaningful 
corrective of liberal Judaism which the 
latter is itself undertaking from within. 
The Jewish mission which Reform Jud- 
aism substituted for Jewish nationhood, 
Kaplan points out, neither offered suffi- 
cient motivating force to stem the tide 
of assimiliation nor a sufficiently realis- 
tic appraisal of the uniqueness of 
Judaism, once supernatural revelation 
was no longer stressed, to prevent the 
standards of Reform Judaism from de- 
generating into a form of pious wishing 
far beyond the capacity of the average 
Jew to live up to. 

In the traditional version of Judaism, 

there was nothing incompatible be- 

tween the concept of God as reveal- 
ing Himself to Israel and Israel’s 
rebelling against Him. . . . But the 
modern idealistic version of the Jews 
as the bearers of a sacred mission to 
the rest of the world either has to 
square with the realities of Jewish 
life or be dismissed as self-delusion. 

(The Future of the American Jew, 

1948, p. 23) 

The inadequacy of the classical formula 
of Reform Judaism was finally recog- 
nized by the rabbis within the move- 
ment. In 1937 in Columbus, Ohio, The 
Pittsburgh Platform adopted by the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis 
in 1885 was largely repudiated in favor 
of Guiding Principles which avowed the 
peoplehood of Israel and the impor- 
tance of many particularistic elements 
of Jewish life. 

In criticizing the theology of Kauf- 
mann Kohler, the last great theologian 
of Reform Judaism, Kaplan points out 
that the attempt to abstract Jewish 
religion from all other aspects of Jew- 
ish life ignores “the vital and organic 
relationship between religion and the 
other elements of a civilization.” Kauf- 
mann Kohler regards “Judaism and 
Jewish religion merely as different 
names for the same thing,” says Kap- 
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lan, “with the consequence that every 
aspect of Jewish life must justify itself 
by its relation to the God idea, and 
God comes to be a hypostatized abstrac- 
tion moving in a vacuum.” (The 
Meaning of God in Modern Jewish 
Religion, 1936, p. 15) Kaplan’s strength 
lies in the honesty with which he has 
set the problem of how to bring the 
Jewish tradition into vital relation with 
the modern world, in his recognition of 
the importance of the Jewish people, 
civilization, and culture, in his opening 
the way to fuller identification with 
Judaism for the modern American Jew, 
and in his correction of the unduly ab- 
stract, universalist tendencies of nine- 
teenth-century liberal Judaism. Kaplan 
defines Judaism as “a religious civiliza- 
tion” 
the ensemble of the following organi- 
cally interrelated elements of culture: 
a feeling of belonging to a historic 
and indivisible people, rootage in a 
common land, a continuing history, 
a living language and literature, and 
common mores, laws and arts, with 
religion as the integrating and soul- 
giving factor of all those elements. 
(The Future of the American Jew, 


p- 35 £.) 
That religion really is the “integrating 
and soul-giving factor” in Kaplan’s view 
is called into question by his further 
statement that “the “Torah,’ or Israel’s 
way of life, represents culture” while 
“*The Holy One’ represents religion,” 
which must itself be reinterpreted “so 
that it can be rendered compatible with 
a reasonable conception of naturalism.” 

In Kaplan’s basic theological work, 
The Meaning of God in Modern Jewish 
Religion, God becomes either identical 
with the aspirations and values of hu- 
man, or Jewish civilization, or he be- 
comes the instrumentality through 


which they are fulfilled—a type of crea- 
tive cosmic force which guarantees that 
nature is so constituted that this ful- 
fillment is inevitable. In his “revalua- 
tion” of Judaism in The Meaning of 
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God, Kaplan retains a series of terms 
each of which, by its very meaning, 
quite as much as by its traditional 
usage, implies relation to otherness and 
to transcendence, and makes them all 
immanent. Holiness, Judgment, Atone- 
ment, Sovereignty, Kingship, Covenant, 
Salvation—each in turn is arbitrarily 
converted into self-realization, signifi- 
cance, values, creative force, organic 
growth, evolution. What we are left 
with is an impossible dualism in which 
the outer form is provided by tradition, 
the inner meaning by modern culture. 
To love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, soul, mind, and might be- 
comes seeking God in all life, and ‘seek- 
ing God, Kaplan defines in modern 
Platonic terms as investigating “truth, 
beauty, goodness” to their utmost 
reaches. This dualism of outer form 
and inner meaning is perhaps more of 
a threat to “Jewish survival” than an 
aid. The forms of all religions have de- 
veloped out of the religious reality of 
that religion as it has been imprinted in 
cultural and social forms and cannot be 
separated from that reality without de- 
stroying the vital relationship of the 
worshipper to the form. To preserve 
them with an entirely new, so-called 
“modern” meaning, pinned on, like 
Peter Pan’s shadow, is to preserve them 
in name only. 

“We shall never know,” remarks Kap- 
lan in a statement that goes to the core 
of the problem of American liberal 
Judaism, “how many of our most brilli- 


ant minds have been kept out of the ~ 


rabbinate because we have made of 
intellectual honesty a prohibitive lux- 
ury. Their number is undoubtedly 
legion.” And he adds: “The rational 
type of Jew insists on clear and distinct 
thought in religion.” (The Future of 
the American Jew, p. 226 f.) Unfortu- 
nately, this book is more distinguished 
for its intellectual honesty than for its 
“clear and distinct thought.” Faith in 
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God means a striving for self-fulfill- 
ment, writes Kaplan, in which “man 
can count on that Power to aid him, 
provided he conforms with the condi- 
tions, inherent in the nature of the 
universe.” (p. 45) Yet on the next page 
he defines “the religious element in a 
people’s civilization” as “institutions, 
places, historic events, popular heroes 
and other objects of popular reverence 
to which superlative importance or 
sanctity, is ascribed.” Not only does the 
fact of the people’s holding these im- 
portant suffice to make them sancta, 
apart from any universal conditions to 
which they must conform, but there is 
no difference between the sancta of 
Judaism, such as the Sabbath and the 
Prophets, and the sancta of the Ameri- 
can nation, such as the Fourth of July 
and the Stars and Stripes. These latter 
“represent American religion” to which 
the American Jew presumably owes 
equal reverence along with the God 
of Judaism! Where in all this is there 
still a discernible religious element? 

A similar confusion arises in Kaplan’s 
identification of the will to live and 
the belief in God as both “phases of 
one vital process.” This merging of 
subjective state and objective process 
leads Kaplan to the gross non-sequitur 
that, “The will to live abundantly... 
implies the existence of conditions that 
favor abundant life, or salvation.” (p. 
172) “Every religion is an aspect of a 
particular civilization,” he adds, only 
to state in the next paragraph, “What 
we behold is merely the agitated surface 
of the boundless deep of Being, whence 
will in time emerge that potential good 
which will transform the face of human 
existence.” If this latter statement 
clearly suggests that religion ultimately 
transcends any particular civilization, 
the paragraph following reverts to an 
identification of religion with civiliza- 
zation that borders on idolatry: ‘‘What- 
ever a civilization values highly it views 
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as, in some measure, a manifestation 
of God in human life.” 

“To think of God as process rather 
than as an entity in no way tends to 
make Him less real,” writes Kaplan, 
nor should the usual retort that this 
is “tantamount to praying to oneself” 
disturb us, says Kaplan, since God is 
immanent in man. Yet on the same page 
he reduces this real and immanent proc- 
ess-God to “forces and relationships” 
which we can “induce . . . to function 
most efficiently” through becoming 
aware of them, and he adds that the 
purpose of prayer is to produce such 
awareness. (p. 183 f.) Such prayer may 
not be praying to oneself, but is it not 
a form of magic, of the use of divine 
power for human ends? Kaplan’s identi- 
fication of human and natural purposes 
enables him to substitute for emuna— 
the direct, trusting relationship of the 
Hebrew Bible—a confidence in God 
which “is largely a product of the 
ability to see in nature the evidence of 
an all-prevailing friendliness to man.” 
(p. 307) The manifestation of God, in 
fact, becomes almost identical with the 
prospering of human affairs: “He... 
functions through those aspects of 
man’s environment and inner life which 
make for man’s security, welfare and 
spiritual growth.” (p. 191) “The uni- 
verse is . . . divine,” he adds, “ in that 
it is so constituted as to help man in his 
striving after salvation.” (p. 193) This 
backward approach to the relation- 
ship between the divine and human 
salvation is not substantially modified 
by Kaplan’s statement that evil lies “in 
the assumption that the salvation of 
the individual can be achieved by self- 
assertion, without reckoning with a 
Power, not ourselves, that lays down the 
conditions of such achievement,” (p. 
278) for man’s relation to the divine 
is still function and means rather than 
the goal and meaning of his existence, 
as it was for the man of the Bible. 
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OST BAFFLING of all, however, is 
Kaplan’s combination of Jewish 
peoplehood as the core of Judaism 
with universal values in terms of which 
Judaism is to be reinterpreted. “Ritual 
and religious symbolism are the main 
technique for effecting ‘consciousness 
of kind’ among Jews,” writes Kaplan. 
A rite or symbol has value for Judaism 
quite as much “if it makes us Israel- 
conscious” as if it makes us “God-con- 
scious.” (p. 209) Yet “Jewish religion 
is the interpretation of the experience 
of the Jewish people in the light of uni- 
versal conclusions” concerning God and 
salvation, and “one of the main tasks 
of Jewish religion of the future” is “‘to 
reinterpret the classic cultural heritage 
of the Jewish past from the viewpoint 
of our modern this-worldly and uni- 
versal conception of salvation.” (p. 207) 
Hence Kaplan is offering us again, in 
somewhat new evolutionary garb, that 
same identification of the universal 
with truth, reality, and value that char- 
acterized eighteenth century thought 
and nineteenth century liberal Judaism 
and which ultimately owes its origin to 
Greek philosophy, as opposed to the 
Bible where the Absolute stands in 
relation to the particular and the con- 
crete. This evolutionary universalism 
leads Kaplan into a still further tenet 
of the liberal thought he himself has 
held outmoded—namely, that in essence 
all religions are or should be the same: 
“Any ideal that is of universal signifi- 
cance, that belongs not to the worship 
of Power but of Spirit, is capable of 
adoption by, and adaptation to, any 
and all religious traditions.” (p. 327) 
Here again we have an impossible dual- 
ism—between particular religious tradi- 
tions and universal values which sup- 
posedly exist independently of those 
traditions and can be applied to all of 
them alike! 
. The current expression of love thy 
neighbor as thyself and of man’s being 
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made in the likeness of God, writes 
Kaplan in A New Zionism (1955), is 
that every person should be treated 
as a “Thou” and not an “It.” Here 
Kaplan follows Buber. But the God in 
whose image man is created never him- 
self attains the dignity of a “Thou,” in 
Kaplan’s eyes. He remains “a field of 
operation in the universe,” a cosmic 
and transcendent “It.” “Dynamism’’ is 
not enough to provide a concrete basis 
for the humanistic values which Kaplan 
affirms. ““Dynamism” and “process” are 
instrumental but not ultimate values: 
they receive value only as they receive 
direction—to God or the good. Martin 
Buber’s critique of Bergson’s equation 
of God with creative process applies 
equally to Kaplan, whom Bergson has 
so strongly influenced: 


A process .. . cannot be named God, 
without making the concept of God 
utterly meaningless . . . The crucial 
religious experiences of man do not 
take place in a sphere in which crea- 
tive energy operates without contra- 
diction, but in a sphere in which evil 
and good, despair and hope, the 
power of destruction and the power 
of rebirth, dwell side by side... 
To confine God to a producing func- 
tion is to remove Him from the 
world in which we live. (Eclipse of 
God, p. 31) 


In the end Kaplan takes for granted 
both the source and resources of moral 
values, defining religion pragmatically 
as “a dynamic response to man’s need 
to give meaning to his life,” the “Torah 
of the Lord,” functionally as “whatever 
is perfect and restores the soul.” (A 
New Zionism, 1955). Questions Jews Ask 
is replete with this same pragmatic in- 
version of Biblical Judaism: “To make 
for the good life, the God of Israel is 
assumed to have revealed to His people 
the Torah .... To hold out hope for 
the future, God is conceived as certain 
to send the Messiah for Israel’s redemp- 
tion.” (p. 89) Though we cannot dem- 
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onstrate the correctness of the assump- 
tion that the universe is congenial or 
favorable to human fulfillment, “we 
hold to it, because it is indispensable 
to mental health and the sense of moral 
responsibility. (p. 128 f.) 


If moral purpose is to have any 
meaning, we must have the faith that 
our life shares in a Cosmic Process 
that makes for the integration of the 
individual and society, for personal 
integrity in the individual, and for 
unity and mutual helpfulness in so- 
ciety. That Process is what we mean 
by God. Without faith in God, in 
this sense, there can be no valid 
ethics, because without it, one can 
find no rationale for that measure 
of self-sacrifice and self-transcendence 
which is indispensable for ethical 
living. (p. 137) 
In other words, we do not know that 
God exists even in Kaplan’s sense, yet 
we must act as if he existed in order 
that we may have a rationale for ethical 
living. Are “mental health and moral 
responsibility” such absolutes as to 
justify a blind or desperate faith that 
God and the universe are merely instru- 
ments for promoting them? The man 
who rejects self-sacrifice and self-tran- 
scendence will hardly be moved by 
Kaplan’s appeal to retain them for the 
sake of “ethical living,” for he will 
reject “ethical living” too. While it may 
be true that if one believed, it would 
have beneficial human results, one can- 
not actually believe just in order to 
attain those results. Either our meeting 
with reality produces meaning or it 
does not. There is no meaning in “as if.” 
Yet no one who has read the long 
section on “Basic Values in Jewish 
Religion” in The Future of the Amert- 
can Jew can fail to be impressed not 
only with Kaplan’s sincere and whole- 
hearted belief in freedom, democracy, 
and human dignity, but also with the 
passages that indicate that Kaplan’s 
faith is grounded in a depth of reli- 
gious feeling considerably more pro- 
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found than his naturalistic and prag- 
matic rationalizations of that faith 
would suggest. Calling on man to imi- 
tate God and become like him, rather 
than to make himself God, Kaplan 
places at the top of his scale of basic 
values in Judaism that redemptive love 
which “not only calls forth the best in 
others as well as ourselves” but ‘“‘can 
also break down the wall of evil and 
wrongdoing that divides men, and re- 
establish happy and wholesome rela- 
tions among them.” Compassion and 
loving kindness are essential elements 
of that patient love which is directed 
to the human being as such and which 
can, in its highest form of forgiveness, 
elicit penitence from the sinner. If our 
religion succeeds in fostering these 
ideals in us, “it can help to redeem the 
world by the divine power of redemp- 
tive love.” (pp. 330-339) 


II. Abraham Heschel 

N HIS two major works, Man Is Not 

Alone (1951) and God in Search of 
Man (1955), Abraham J. Heschel offers 
an insight into the nature of religious 
experience that may aid the modern 
Jew in attaining a real personal relation 
to his religion as well as a national- 
cultural identification. Heschel’s phi- 
losophy of religion does not begin with 
dogma or the law or with recapitulation 
of classic proofs of the existence of 
God, but with that sense of wonder and 
the ineffable that belongs, in greater 
or lesser measure, to every person’s ex- 
perience. Only then does it move to- 
ward that transcendent reality to which 
each finite thing alludes through its 
own unique and non-repeatable reality. 

Liberal Jews have sometimes been 
cut off from a _ serious encounter 
with Heschel’s thought by the labels 
that have been attached to it — 
“poetic,” “mystical,” “irrational.” Actu- 
ally Heschel’s thought is more rational 
than most philosophies of religion in 
its awareness of the special approach 
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which religion demands for real under- 
standing—the “situational thinking” 
and “depth theology” which endeavor 
to rediscover the questions to which 
religion is an answer. The antagonism 
to Heschel’s thought that one occasion- 
ally encounters, often seems to be moti- 
vated by an uncritical faith in the 
absoluteness of “reason” as the true 
basis of Judaism and an irrational fear 
of any attitude or way of thinking that 
might wish to move Judaism off this 
secure foundation. Scientists and phi- 
losophers do not claim that “logic and 
the laboratory bring us nearer to... the 
apprehension of ultimate truth,” as an 
eminent Reform Rabbi suggests in criti- 
cism of Heschel. The scientist regards 
reason as a tool, not as a metaphysic. He 
is content if it “works” to solve the 
problems that he has set or to suggest 
hypotheses which may lead to new 
problems. The modern scientist would 
be the first to agree with Heschel’s state- 
ment that “what is intelligible to our 
minds is but a thin surface of the pro- 
foundly undisclosed.” Heschel does not 
disparage knowledge and reason. He 
recognizes that they are not ultimate, 
that they rest on intuitions, attitudes, 
and assumptions which cannot be sub- 
jected to proof since they underlie the 
very conception of proof as well as our 
faith in it. “The tree of knowledge 
grows on the soil of mystery.” The sense 
of the ineffable leads us to meaning 
which can never be fully expressed but 
only indicated. 

We encounter the ineffable as a 
powerful presence outside us, a spiritual 
suggestiveness of reality which gives 
knowledge without certainty. The in- 
effable is the something more in all 
things which gives them transcendent 
significance. It is allusiveness of all 
being which teaches us that “to be is 
to stand for.” The awareness of the 
ineffable is not an aesthetic experience 
in which one may rest. It is a question 
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that God asks of us, and this question 
and our response is the beginning of 
religion, Thus through wonder we come 
to the awareness of God “in which the 
ineffable in us communes with the in- 
effable beyond us.” 

In God. in Search of Man Heschel 
presents a Jewish approach to Biblical 
revelation, mitzvot, and prayer that 
may help the modern Jew to relate to 
the Bible from within as a sharer in 
the Covenant as well as from without 
as a “higher critic.” Revelation, to 
Heschel, is human and divine at once. 
“Prophetic words are never detached 
from the concrete, historic situation.” 
And the revelation is not of God’s very 
self but of his relation to history. Revel- 
-ation is a dialogue in which the 
prophet is an active partner, and the 
Bible is a record of both revelation and 
response. “More decisive than the origin 
of the Bible in God is the presence of 
God in the Bible,” which we cannot 
sense except through our response to it. 
And this also means the life of the peo- 
ple, uniquely committed through the 
Covenant to becoming a holy people. 
History is not only a process in which 
the past flows into the future, but a 
series of present events in which a new 
creative moment is injected into the 
stream of history through the address 
of God and the response of man. “Life 
consists of endless opportunities . . . to 
redeem the power of God from the 
chain of potentialities.” 

Heschel’s emphasis on the unique 
historical significance of revelation 
serves as a useful corrective to the 
tendency of much liberal Judaism to 
see historical events as merely symbols 
of a general idea, such as the Exodus as 
a symbol of liberty. (“Liberty” is, 


rather, the symbol of the Exodus and 
of other such historical events.) The 
uniqueness of the Bible lies “in telling 
us of the presence of God in history 
rather than in symbolic signs or mythic 
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events.” Judaism does not understand 
God’s will as a set of abstract, universal 
principles which exist apart from his- 
tory and which need only be applied by 
the individual to particular historical 
situations. God speaks to man in his- 
tory, and his revelation in history gives 
us direct knowledge of his will. 


N Man’s Quest for God and God in 
| Search of Man, Heschel strikes a 
powerful blow at the “religious be- 
haviorism” which maintains the in- 
herited customs and rituals of Judaism 
merely out of respect for tradition. God 
is not a means to our individual and 
social ends, nor is prayer the road to 
enriching the self either in a material 
or a spiritual sense. “God is of no im- 
portance unless He is of supreme 
importance.” This means that God can- 
not be regarded as an extension of the 
self or of human civilization. Religion 
becomes a useful fiction at the point 
when it no longer sees man in relation- 
ship to God but to the symbol of his 
highest ideals. “In earlier times,” writes 
Heschel, “symbolism was regarded as a 
form of religious thinking; in modern 
times religion is regarded as a form of 
symbolic thinking.” This “symbolic 
thinking” preserves the idea of God 
but empties it of any reality independ- 
ent of its usefulness to society or to 
man’s personal well-being. 

We find the meaning of our lives not 
in ourselves, but in our relation to what 
transcends us. This also means, how- 
ever—and this Heschel does not ade- 
quately emphasize—that our “being” is 
as real as our “standing for,” that we are 
no mere instrument or tool of God. We 
only become ourselves through relation 
to what is more than ourselves. But it 
is only through our becoming ourselves, 
each of us in his own unique particu- 
larity and his own concrete situation, 

that our lives take on transcendent 
meaning. A genuinely reciprocal rela- 
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tionship demands that man regard him- 
self neither as God’s “possession” nor 
as an “object” of his thought, as Heschel 
sometimes suggests, but as a really free 
and responsible person—a partner in 
dialogue. 

Heschel holds to a flexible middle 
course in which he emphasizes both 
inner intention and outer act, the indi- 
vidual and the communal, present 
awareness of the divine and the memory 
of the dialogue with God in history. 
“God asks for the heart,” for kavana, 
but the way to kavana is through the 
deed. The meaning of the order of 
Jewish living can only be comprehended 
in participation and response. “All 
mitzvot are means of evoking in us the 
awareness of living in the neighborhood 
of God, of living in the holy dimen- 
sion.” Here is the practical, if not the 
philosophical, link between Heschel’s 
general philosophy of religion and his 
specific philosophy of Judaism. But it 
is a link only for those who do not need 
one—those who already stand within 
Jewish observance. 

Heschel’s philosophy does not offer 
the non-observant modern Jew sufficient 
links to enable him to make the transi- 
tion, or “leap of action,” as Heschel 
calls it, from the universally human 
sense of the ineffable to an acceptance 
of the sacredness of Jewish law in which 
the voice of God becomes identified 
with objective tradition. Heschel does 
not show sufficient recognition of the 
tension that may arise in the relation- 
ship of the sense of the ineffable to the 
inherited form. Nor does he make suffi- 
cient distinction between the “cer- 
tainty” found in our direct relation with 
God and the very different “certainty” 
that we possess an objective set of pre- 
scriptions as to how God wills us to act. 
The primary difficulty of the modern 
Jew, Heschel rightly observes, is not his 

inability to comprehend the divine 
origin of the law, but his inability to 
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sense the presence of divine meaning . 


in the fulfillment of the law. But the 
modern Jew’s sense of the ineffable does 
not necessarily lead him to follow 
Heschel in accepting the prescriptions 
of the law as an objective order of 
divine will. The presence of divine 
meaning in observance of the law comes 
to us through our very commitment to 
and participation in that observance, 
writes Heschel. But if we who are not 
observant Jews do not now feel our- 
selves commanded by God to perform 
the law, how can we perform it with 
integrity even on the strength of 
Heschel’s assurance that we shall know 
this to be God’s will for us through our 
observance? 

“Heschel does not require the transi- 
tion from the sense of the ineffable to 
Torah and mitizvot,” writes Professor 
Lou H. Silberman in reply to my criti- 
cism above. “Indeed, . . . these three 
ways are one; hence each must be made 
available, for all are ultimately re- 
guired.”* To say this is to miss the 
central problem in Heschel’s philoso- 
phy: the transition from his general 
philosophy of religion to his specific 
philosophy of Judaism. We can cer- 
tainly agree with Professor Silberman, 
however, when he adds, “The real 
problem . . . is not that one is more 
available, but that each is all but un- 
available to the contemporary Jew. 
Heschel’s concern is to make man aware 
of the possibility of sensing the ineffable 
in the world, in Torah, in mitzvot.” 

Heschel sees clearly the dilemma of 
the modern Jew who “cannot accept 
the way of static obedience as a shortcut 
to the mystery of the divine will.” Al- 





*Lou H. Silberman, “Philosophy of Abraham 
Heschel,” Jewish Heritage, Vol. II, No. 1 
(Spring 1959), p. 26. Professor Silberman, 
commenting on an address given by me at a 
recent Alumni Convocation at Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati, in which the above criti- 
cism of Heschel was substantially embodied, 
rightly characterizes me as “a friendly critic.” 
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though he does not see this dilemma 
enough from within to build a bridge 
to Jewish law for most liberal Jews, 
his thought is and will increasingly be 
one of the richest sources for liberal 
Judaism’s confrontation both with mod- 
ern religious thought and with the 
whole range of the Jewish tradition. 


lil. Martin Buber 
ARTIN BuBer is the foremost living 
representative of what Franz 
Rosenzweig called the “New Thinking” 
—that religious existentialism which re- 
discovers the meaning of religion in the 
dialogue between man and man and the 
dialogue between man and God. The 
old thinking is timeless, monological, 
and abstract, a process which goes on 
within the isolated philosopher. The 
New Thinking proceeds from the per- 
sonal standpoint of the thinker and is 
verified in his faithful relation to life. 
To the New Thinking, truth must be 
discovered and confirmed by the whole 
human being in relation to the concrete 
reality of his personal existence. The 
New Thinking is directed against those 
attitudes toward life which reduce its 
wholeness to sheltered compartments, 
the forms of rationalism, scientificism, 
dogmatism, or authoritarianism which 
prevent us from seeing what is unique 
and new in the person or the situation 
that is before us, the “inverse idealism” 
of materialism or logical positivism 
which treats reality as merely external 
and separate from the experiencing 
person. The New Thinking offers a 
much-needed antidote to the numerous 
philosophies of contemporary Ameri- 
can Judaism which urge us to act as if 
we were in relation with God so that 
we may obtain “self-realization” and 
“peace of mind” or the welfare and in- 
tegration of the group. For the sake of 
Jewish civilization, ethical culture, the 
destiny of the Jewish people, or the 
continuance of Jewish tradition, these 
philosophies wish to cherish the prod- 
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ucts of man’s relation to God without 
accepting the full reality of that rela- 
tion. By covering over the sickness of 
modern Judaism, they cause it to grow 
worse. By uncovering it, the New 
Thinking may start us back on the 
road to health. 


Martin Buber’s best-known contribu- 
tion to modern thought is his distinc- 
tion between the reciprocal “I-Thou” 
relationship and the subject-object “I- 
It” relationship. In his emphasis on the 
presentness, directness, reciprocity, and 
“over-against-ness” of the “I-Thou” re- 
lation, Buber has given us a concrete 
understanding of human relations and 
values in place of the abstractions and 
universals with which we have so often 
contented ourselves. Buber does not 
start from some external, absolutely 
valid ethical code which man is bound 
. to apply as best he can to each new 
situation. Instead he starts with the 
situation itself. Most of the traditional 
ethical values are, in fact, implied in 
the “I-Thou” relation, but not as abso- 
lutes or universals. Rather these tradi- 
tional values must be understood as the 
symbolic expression of what takes 
place when people stand in true dia- 
logical relation to each other. The tra- 
ditional values are useful and sugges- 
tive, but one may not for all that pro- 
ceed from them to the situation. Rather 
one must move from the concrete situa- 
tion to the decision as to what is the 
right direction in his instance. Only if 
we see a man in his concrete otherness 
is there any possibility of our confirm- 
ing him in his uniqueness as the per- 
son he must become, and we can only 
see him in this concrete way if we 
stand in direct, reciprocal relationship 
to him, holding our own ground and 
yet experiencing the relationship to 
some extent from his side and through 
his eyes. 

“Genuine responsibility exists only 
where there is real responding’—re- 
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sponse with our whole being to what 
is asked of us in the concrete situation. 
We can only be responsible, moreover, 
if our response is to some one, to a 
“Thou,” not an “It.” Ultimately this 
means that we are responsible to the 
“Eternal Thou,” the “Thou” that 
never becomes an “It.” But it is just in 
the concrete that we meet the “Eternal 
Thou,” and it is this which prevents 
dialogue from degenerating into re- 
sponsibility to an abstract moral code 
or universal idea. The good, for Buber, 
grows out of what is most particular 
and concrete—not the pseudo-concrete- 
ness of subjective needs or the “empiric- 
ally verifiable,” but the actual present 
concreteness of the unique direction 
toward God which one apprehends and 
realizes in the meeting with the every- 
day. The “Thou” to whom we respond 
is not an idea or conception of God, a 
universal process or a stream of Jewish 
civilization, not dogma and tradition or 
Jewish law, but the Voice that speaks 
to us in the present through the events 
of our lives and the teachings that come 
alive for us in relation to these events. 
“At all times,” writes Buber, “only those 
persons really grasped the Decalogue 
who literally felt it as having been ad- 
dressed to themselves.” 
No responsible person remains a 
stranger to norms. But the command 
inherent in a genuine norm never 
becomes a maxim. .. . Any command 
that a great character takes to him- 
self in the course of his develop- 
ment ... remains latent in a basic 
layer of his substance until it reveals 
itself to him in a concrete way... 
whenever a situation arises which de- 
mands of him a solution of which till 
then he had perhaps no idea... . In 
moments like these the command ad- 
dresses us really in the second person, 
and the Thou in it is no one else but 
one’s own self. Maxims command 
only the third person, the each and 


the none. (Between Man and Man, 
“The Education of Character’) 


Thus Buber reconverts the Ten Com- 
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mandments from the impersonal “one 
must” of ethical humanism and modern 
liberalism back to the personal “Thou 
shalt” of the concrete dialogue in the 
living present. 

Through his philosophy of dialogue 
Buber offers modern man an under- 
standing of a real relation with an 
“Eternal Thou” which can neither be 
reduced to an objective fact or concep- 
tion, on the one hand, nor a subjective 
ideal or inspiration, on the other. God, 
to Buber, can be known in relation and 
only in relation. He is “the Being most 
directly and lastingly over against us 
who can only be addressed and not ex- 
pressed.” Through this concept of re- 
ligion as the covenant between the Ab- 
solute and the concrete, Buber has 
opened to the modern Jew an under- 
standing of Biblical revelation from 
within and in the present as the ad- 
dress that transcendence makes to us in 
history and in our personal lives. The 
Bible as “literal truth” and the Bible 
as “living literature” are supplanted in 
Buber’s thought by the Bible as a 
record of the concrete meetings in the 
course of history between a group of 
people and the divine. The Bible is not 
primarily devotional literature, nor is 
it a symbolic theology which tells us of 
the nature of God as he is in himself. 
It is the historical account of God's re- 
lation to man seen through man’s eyes. 

Revelation is thus man’s encounter 
with God’s presence rather than infor- 
mation about his essence. “My own be- 
lief in revelation . . . does not mean 
that I believe that finished statements 
about God were handed down from 
heaven to earth,” writes Buber. 


Rather it means that the human sub- 
stance is melted by the spiritual fire 
which visits it, and there now breaks 
forth from it a word, a statement, 
which is human in its meaning and 
form, human conception and human 
speech and yet witnesses to Him who 
stimulated it and to His will. (Eclipse 
of God, p. 173) 
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The central point of revelation is not 
the revelation at Sinai or at the burn- 
ing bush but the present perceiving of 
revelation, and such perception is pos- 
sible at any time. What is given to an 
individual in the present moment 
leads to the understanding of the great 
revelations, yet the vital fact is one’s 
own personal receiving and not what 
was received in former times, for each 
new Thou renews in all presentness the 
past experiences of Thou. It is this 
which is the essence of faith: not the 
past deadening the present, but the 
present recalling the past to life so that 
the moment of the past and the mo- 
ment of the present become simultane- 
ously present and joined in living unity. 

Through his interpretation of the 
Covenant and the Kingship of God, 
Buber has bound together the Jewish 
affirmation of the oneness of God with 
the task of bringing every aspect of our 
individual and communal lives, includ- 
ing the most secular, the most every- 
day, the most profane, into the rela- 
tionship with God. The dialogue with 
God demands a religious realism, a will 
to realization of one’s belief in the 
whole of one’s existence, that makes it 
impossible to allow any part of one’s 
life to remain a sphere separate from 
God. God’s demand that Israel become 
“a holy people” means the spontane- 
ous and ever-renewed act whereby the 
people dedicate themselves to God with 
their corporeal national existence, their 
legal forms and institutions, their in- 
ternal and external relationships, the 
whole factuality of worldly life. The 
religious and the social are here insep- 
arable, for Israel cannot become the 
people of the Lord without just faith 
between men. The religious realism of 
the prophets led them to reject any 
merely symbolic fulfillment of the di- 
vine commission, to fight the division 
of community life into a religious 
realm of myth and cult and a political 
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realm of civic and economic laws. God 
demands righteousness and justice 
of the people for the sake of the com- 
pletion of his work. He seeks not re- 
ligion but community. 


N THE basis of this understanding 
© of the Covenant and the King- 
ship of God, Buber criticizes the split- 
ting apart of nation and faith in mod- 
ern Judaism. Applying this criticism to 
America, we might say that Reform 
Judaism has tended to look on Judaism 
as a religious creed, Conservative 
Judaism has tended to look on it as a 
“civilization’’ or a tradition, and Or- 
thodox Judaism as a set of religious 
laws. Zionists look on Judaism as a na- 
tional destiny and perhaps also as a 
culture, but, for the most part, not as 
a people embodying an essential rela- 
tionship to God in the life of the com- 
munity. Buber is in agreement with Re- 
form Judaism in not regarding the ob- 
servance of the Jewish law as an indis- 
pensable part of the Jewish tradition. 
But this is not because he regards the 
law as a less essential part of the tra- 
dition than ritual or moral principles, 
as Reform Judaism has tended to do. It 
is because the law, too, to be meaning- 
ful, must be a part of the dialogue be- 
tween God and man and cannot legiti- 
mately be upheld as a separate objec- 
tive reality. Torah, in fact, is not “law” 
at all, but teaching and instruction in 
the dialogue with God, and the speak- 
ing voice is never entirely absent from 
it. The essence of Judaism is emuna— 
trust in the relation with God—and law, 
knowledge, history, science are all in 
the end authenticated or found want- 
ing in this relationship. 

While Buber’s thought has the vir- 
tue, from the liberal point of view, of 
preserving a rich, positive relationship 
to Judaism without coupling it with 
the necessity to observe the law, the 
personalist and “existentialist” nature 
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of Buber’s approach to religion makes 
it difficult to relate it to any large-scale 
institutional program. Buber’s location 
of religious reality in the direct, recip- 
rocal relation between the person and 
the “Eternal Thou” does not preclude 
regular communal ritual—the highest 
human fulfillment, indeed, is the rela- 
tion of a genuine “We” to the “Eternal 
Thou”—but neither does it necessarily 
demand it. If, further, Buber refuses to 
make a universal out of the law, he also 
refuses to make one out of moral values, 
whereas liberal Judaism has tended to 
reject the former universal in favor of 
the latter. While an increasing number 
of liberal rabbis have come to a serious 
concern with Buber’s thought, others 
reject all that Buber stands for with a 
vehemence based more on their fear of 
a possible threat to traditional liberal- 
ism than on any real understanding of 
what he has to say. Thus Rabbi Abba 
Hillel Silver in Where Judaism Dif- 
fered misreads Buber’s thought in an 
astonishingly gross manner, indiscrimi- 
nately lumping Buber and Rosenzweig 
together with the neo-orthodox Protes- 
tants who emphasize God’s grace at the 
expense of man’s action and with the 
atheistic existentialists who emphasize 
the dark and pessimistic aspects of hu- 
man existence. 


Conclusion 

O ASSEss the possible significance for 

liberal Judaism of the thinkers we 
have discussed, we must distinguish 
between two essentially different mean- 
ings of the term “liberal.” One im- 
plies openness, flexibility, breadth—the 
strength to avoid the paralysis of form 
and category that so often suffocates liv- 
ing religious tradition. The other im- 
plies the opposite: the narrow rigidity 
of the “reformer” who is dominated by 
that against which he has rebelled, by 
his continual fear that someone might 
attempt to fasten on him again the 
shackles that he has thrown off. The 
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much-bruited faith in reason of this 
type of religious liberal does not ex- 
tend to a thorough-going, unflinching 
use of reason for the examination of 
the bases of the moral and religious 
values he takes for granted. Instead, 
“reason” is used as a battle-cry against 
those “irrational” modern trends that 
admit the possibility of an immediate 
religious reality that reason can point 
toward and clarify but can neither 
mediate nor prove. 

Only in the course of a serious meet- 
ing with the thought of men such as 
Buber, Rosenzweig, Heschel, and Kap- 
lan can liberal Judaism discover the 
implications of these philosophies for 
its own thinking and its practical life. 
Prior to this meeting, all that we can 
do is to indicate areas of present-day 
liberal Judaism to which their thought 
offers an especial challenge. One of 
these is the relation to Jewish tradition 
itself. Instead of a somewhat external 
approach to the teachings of Judaism 
which divests them of their historical 
“husk” in favor of a supposed universal 
kernel, a living dialogue with the tra- 
dition should be fostered in which the 
study of a religious text can no longer 
be separated from the attempt to dis- 
cover its existential meaning for our 
own lives and for the lives of Jews of 
former generations. “Our fathers en- 
joined us to put a fence around the 
Torah, but they did not specify whether 
we were to be inside or outside the 
fence,” I was once impelled to remark 
to some rabbinical students of mine 
who tended to relegate what the Bible 
“says” to the “objective” text and what 
it “means” to an entirely separate com- 
partment of economic determinism or 
philosophical speculation. “It looks,” I 
added, “as if you were resolutely deter- 
mined to put yourselves outside the 
fence!” 

A second area which is challenged by 
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contemporary Jewish thought is that of 
social and personal ethics. The moral 
stance of liberal Judaism is in need of 
an honest and deep reassessment that 
will bring it into integral relation with 
the concrete daily life of American 
Jews. The “mission” of Reform Juda- 
ism must be converted from a vision of 
brotherhood relegated to the end of 
days into practical steps toward real 
community, justice, and peace in the 
here and now. The tendency* to treat 
religious values as unrealizable ideals 
which provide emotional satisfaction 
but no real guidance in the face of the 
practical necessities of the present, has 
contributed to the ever-present danger 
in liberal Judaism of a dualism between 
spiritual values and everyday life. Only 
the overcoming of this dualism can 
make real the affirmation of the oneness 


of God that stands at the center of all 


Judaism. 

Whether the liberal Judaism that 
emerges will have sufficient vitality to 
withstand the changes of modern his- 
tory and to respond to the demand 
placed on it by the growing religious 
concern of the American Jew will not 
only depend upon the success of liberal 
rabbis in increasing and directing their 
congregations. Equally decisive will be 
whether the leaders of liberal Judaism 
honestly confront the challenge of 
modern thought and whether this con- 
frontation leads to serious and creative 
answers to the question of how the lib- 
eral Jew can not only retain but en- 
hance his intellectual and moral integ- 
rity in a living dialogue with Jewish 
teaching and tradition. 





*I am not speaking here of great fighters 
for peace and social justice, such as Abraham 
Cronbach of Hebrew Union College and the 
many individual rabbis who have followed in 
his footsteps, but of what seems to me the 
present situation in American liberal Jewish 
congregations. 
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Be’er Sheba — 
Capital of the Negev 


By GERDA 


ROUND FOUR o'clock, the blue-grey 
air snaps with cold, such a 
vibrating northern cold, it’s 
incredible that in a few hours everyone 
will be crumbling with the heat. As 
the air grows milkier, Be’er Sheba 
stretches like a sleeping cat. Hard-shut- 
tered, the geometrical greyness of Be’er 
Sheba has begun to emit a tinkling and 
creaking of bedrooms. One can’t sleep 
later than five; not because of warmth 
but because working men crash into 
full gear at a painfully small hour, and 
Be’er Sheba has for municipal motto 
the Hebrew version of Labor omnia 
vincit. Trucks begin rumbling south, 
packed with men shivering and com- 
plexioned like the quarries they’re 
bound for. Ten-tonners laden with flour 
and furniture go heavily down to Eilat, 
shouting a rude welcome to drivers on 
the way up. They can leave Eilat after 
midnight now, on the new asphalt 
road halving the journey north to a 
mere four hours. 

Garagenikim get up early to pump 
gas for clients leaving town by the 
southern check-post where a_bullet- 
riddled notice still warns traffic to pro- 
ceed armed, in convoy. The bullet holes 
were made by hitch-hikers impatiently 
waiting for a lift to Ein Gedi, or Dimo- 
na, or some embryonic sprinkling of 
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huts still without a name. The bus? 
Well, one should have inaugurated the 
route last week, but the road caved in— 
or that particular bus co-operative went 
on strike—and anyway, it’s cheaper to 
hitch-hike. The main drawback, of 
course, being your obligation to fore- 
stall the dawn exit from Be’er Sheba. 

Past the yawning apartment blocks, 
blank and identical, grind bus-loads 
of workmen, their uniform khaki bon- 
nets hiding a freakish assortment of 
feature: Rumanian silver teeth, an oiled 
mustachio from Iraq, ginger Polish eye- 
brows and a pair of eyes blacker than 
liquid tar, brimful of that Levantine 
melancholy which has no _ particular 
cause. They alight along the industrial 
zone, cuboid shapes jutting through 
mist still asleep on the plateau. Their 
khaki haversacks of lunch dangling as 
if limp at the approach of day, the men 
groan, punch each other cheerfully, 
salute workmates in Yiddish, French, 
even Hebrew: basic, perhaps, but fla- 
voured with a curry of accent superbly 
mixed. Ten to one, they'd never been 
inside a factory before migrating to Is- 
rael. A hundred to one, they had no 
idea how to operate a mechanical kiln 
or a chloride plant. But the whistles 
whine, and the wheels go round as 
though oiled by familiarity. 
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The warm, innocent perfume of new 
bread begins wafting through alleyways 
in the Old Town. Behind his high Arab 
wall, Mr. Shoshani levers a wooden skil- 
let from the oven. Formerly Mr. Rosen- 
baum of Lodz, he came to Be’er Sheba 
with firm plans to bake the kind of rye 
loaf appreciated by his Jandsmen. Alas, 
rye flour proved hard to get. Half the 
customers wanted a European loaf, and 
half wanted the papery unrisen rounds 
eaten in Arab lands. So Mr. Shoshani 
compromised. Be’er Sheban bread is 
round, flat, and delicious. A good augur 
for harmonious blending of the immi- 
grant population? “In principle,” noted 
the baker puffing out his moon cheeks 
with an over-heated sigh, “I shouldn’t 
mind my daughter marrying a Moroc- 
can.” In practice, however, there are 
very few weddings to bridge the ethnic 
gulf. Be’er Sheba is a microcosm of Is- 
rael, where the total Jewish marriages 
last year, about 14,000 divided almost 
equally between couples of Sephardic 
origin, and couples of Ashkenazi origin 
—with a few thousand “mixed.” In 
Be’er Sheba as in the whole country, 
Europeans or native-born tend to mon- 
opolize the better-paid jobs, while a 
majority of the casual labor comes from 
the Orient. Only three of thirteen town 
councillors are Oriental, to the disquiet 
of their colleagues who lean so far back- 
wards to avoid accusation of prejudice, 
that the problem of “black and white” 
never gets a public airing.* 


HE MIST has barely vanished in heat- 

haze quivering to the horizon, when 
breakfast in Be’er Sheba clatters to an 
end. David Tuvyahu, the Mayor, up 
before most of his fellow-townsmen, 
meditatively peels a cucumber into a 
bowl of sour cream. Slowly chumping 
with a bull-dog jaw, (note Churchill’s 





* The recent riots in Haifa and other Israel 
cities brought this problem to the attention 
of the public. 
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Memoirs on his desk) he will get a 
school built, or ruin a rival, before 
other folk have finished their coffee. 
He has a large, sandy, dogged face and 
doesn’t like people interrupting, or con- 
tradicting, in particular if they happen 
to be correct. Breakfast is a good hour 
to call on Tuvyahu, because his official 
time-table daily crams twenty-four hours 
of engagements into a modest twelve. 
But even at breakfast, a neighbor from 
the water department, or a commander 
on his way to maneuvers, will saunter 
through the open front door, usually 
with a problem. Tuvyahu’s bungalow, 
furnished in the neutral, yogurt-colored 
way popular among collective settle- 
ments, was the first “villa” to adorn 
Be’er Sheba after it became an immi- 
grant town. On the promenade of any 
seaside resort, his villa would appear 
drab and pokey, but compared with the 
concrete shoe-boxes jerry-built next 
door, it has an air of distinction. “I’m 
proud of our latest housing,” remarked 
the Mayor, brewing tea while he pad- 
ded massively about the kitchen, “‘three- 
story blocks, washed pale cream.” Too 
expensive for big families? Rubbish; 
they house more wage-earners, eventu- 
ally, who will therefore cover the min- 
imal payments expected by the Ministry 
of Labor.” How will Be’er Sheba find 
employment for newcomers due to ar- 
rive from Eastern Europe? Cradling the 
tea in his large, confident fist, Tuvyahu 
quelled all question-marks with an out- 
thrust jaw: “By 1960, we must expect 
a 25 per cent increase of population 
which will need at least 500 extra 
building laborers to house it. Our two 
new diamond polishing factories will 
absorb 200 labor-units. Enlarging the 
oil pipe-line will absorb another .. . 
300, let us say—” he maintains jabbing 
the air three times, majestically, “and 
there you are: we have solved the man- 
power problem.” He carved a chunk 
of brown bread, the kind eaten by 
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Trade Union people to show solidarity 
with proletarian households. Timidly, 
one of the breakfast visitors wondered, 
what ‘would happen to the building 
force of 3,000 when the newcomers have 
a roof over them? “By that time,” ex- 
plained their host on a note of pity, 
“our industry will have expanded ten- 
fold.” 

A man less dogmatic might not have 
withstood the unemployed mob stoning 
his mayoral sanctum, every now and 
again, or uprooting infant plantations, 
for variety. Tuvyahu went to Be’er 
Sheba from a managerial post in Solel 
Boneh, the powerful contracting agency 
operated by the Histadrut—which is 
much more than Israel’s Labor Federa- 
tion. Its detractors term it “a State 
within a State,” while supporters proud- 
ly accept the title, with a reminder that 
the State could not have become one at 
all, without Histadrut help. David Tuv- 
yahu typifies Histadrut officialdom to 
the point of caricature: their irritating, 
steam-roller attitude, combined with 
devastating energy. He and his like, 
empire-builders from the Labor Feder- 
ation, govern Be’er Sheba. Balding, 
rather ponderous men with mahogany 
foreheads and limp shirts, they’re fond 
of declaring that private enterprise 
would never have created this marvel 
in the desert. Entrepreneurs out for 
easy profit in Tel Aviv wouldn’t have 
dreamed of risking investment in a flea- 
bitten, abandoned Arab trading post. 

But perhaps, as private enterprise 
righteously retorts, the monolithic arm 
of the Histadrut has prevented compe- 
tition in its southern dominion. Be that 
as it may, industrial Be’er Sheba has 
developed—rocketed, rather—into a His- 
tadrut empire of tidy dimension. You 
can see it from miles away, towering 
over the lion-pelt of wilderness. 

At high noon, shadow has shrunk to 
a thumb-nail, leaving the factories flat 
and unreal as discarded film scenery. 
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Their watch-dogs, palpitating with dis- 
comfort, creep under the concrete pil- 
lars and lie prone. The searing sun, tiny 
and malevolent, draws fire from grains 
of mica underfoot. Any moment, it 
seems the asphalt highway will liquefy, 
flowing in a black river down to the 
Dead Sea. Even the noise of industry, 
blanketed by the heat, has dwindled to 
a low throbbing din. Oddly enough, it’s 
cooler inside the ceramic factory, ‘“Har- 
sa,” despite a kiln longer than main 
street. Profiting from errors in their 
Haifa plant, the Histadrut made this 
one a model of mechanization. Initially, 
clay was imported. Then, after some 
painful experience with porous wash- 
bowls, they learned to use kaolin from 
Crater Ramon, a wide fissure in the 
Negev mountains. The first geological 
survey there, under the leadership of 
Dr. Ben-Tor, revealed enough minerals 
to keep production supplied. Silicate, 
clay, oxides for glaze—all veined the 
same Crater whose rock was prized for 
carving into domestic ware 5,000 years 
ago. Unfortunately, due to mining and 
transport cost, native materials worked 
out dearer than foreign. “Harsa” had 
trouble selling their wash-bowls, until 
a ban on competitive imports gave them 
control of the market. Governmental 
aid in the form of an export premium 
helped them trade abroad. Enough toi- 
let bowls lie piled outside the factory 
to civilize the whole Middle East; but 
the Arab boycott has ensured that a 
good many Be’er Sheban lavatories end 
up in Japan. 


OULDERS OF kaolin from Crater Ra- 
mon go to the chemical plant 
alongside this pyre of dazzling WC’s. 
The kaolin rumbles through machinery 
craning above the factory wall like di- 
nosaurs; it emerges a yellow powder 
base for insect-killer. Greyish chunks 
of rock-salt, hewn from the cliff at So- 
dom known as Lot’s Wife, here undergo 
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electrolysis in the primary stage of 
manufacturing DDT. Down the baking 
highway burp freighters with more grey 
chunks of phosphate mined at Oron 
from the lizard-dry ravines above the 
Dead Sea. A fleet of such trucks, govern- 
ment-owned, ply the arteries meeting in 
Be’er Sheba. Each truck has a brown, 
square driver and a soubriquet boldly 
painted across the fender: “Malka” or, 
“Pearl of the South.” 

Drivers have always been part of the 
Be’er Sheban landscape, whether 
mounted on a jeep or a camel, for it’s 
been a junction ever since caravans pad- 
ded their path over desert to Egypt, 
Syria, and the Holy shrines. When im- 
migration poured south, bus co-opera- 
tives (who limit co-operation to their 
own members) cast their interested gaze 
on the formerly deserted road snaking 
from Tel Aviv to the Negev capital. 
Each co-op barricaded it in turn with 
empty buses, until the Minister of 
Transport lost his temper. The route 
continued to multiply in wealth, inspir- 
ing a truly epic battle between two taxi 
companies named with chance aptness 
“Yael”—the Canaanite lady warrior— 
and “Arye,” the lion. 

These taxi companies run rattling 
fourth-hand Buicks which cram in seven 
at a squeeze, driven generally by a com- 
mando type in thug jacket and mus- 
tachio wide enough to block the rear 
passengers’ view. When “Yael” tried 
shunting “Arye” taxis into a ditch, the 
privateers retaliated by ambushing 
“Yael” taxis and deflating their tires. 
All great fun, unless you happened to 
have an appointment in Be’er Sheba. 
Happily, traffic grew so profitable that 
both firms could open branches pledged 
not to undercut the other, and later 
began fighting over the Eilat tourist 
road. 


_ HIsTADRUT empire has its own 
transport garage, next to the flour 
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mill which everyone calls a “sky-scrap- 
er” for lack of higher competition. 
Then come workshops for oil-drilling 
machinery, bent like giant locusts on 
the yellow shale. Over the road, a steel 
skeleton blistering in the sun was in- 
tended to house a glass factory. But the 
Histadrut empire had its monumental 
ruin like any other empire. Since their 
main plant in Haifa couldn't find 
enough customers, the rusting machin- 
ery was removed from Be’er Sheba, and 
silicate went on being exorbitantly 
dragged up to Haifa. Now an affiliate 
enterprise has decided to rehabilitate 
the skeleton, by making fire-bricks there 
with flint clay discovered of late in the 
desert. 

At one end of the industrial zone 
lies the railway, stark white, inaugu- 
rated with many Ministers and warm 
lemonade, while at the other end, im- 
penetrably black, Beduin tether their 
camels to a petrol pump. By all the 
rules of physics, a Bedu in black goat- 
hair robe should be hotter than some- 
one in a white shirt, yet he appears 
more oblivious of high noon than scan- 
tily-garbed Europeans panting with 
sweat and ambition. Military rule 
keeps the Beduin confined to their 
tribal areas, except two days a week, 
when they come to market in Be’er 
Sheba. That acrid, ancient odor of 
dung pervades the Old Town again. 
Amid the piteous squawking of an in- 
fant camel, tribesmen bargain with a 
sausage dealer from Tel Aviv. Hidden 
to the eyebrows by pendant coins, Be- 
duin wives squat like coal-heaps, guard- 
ing the family mule. They don’t move 
at lunch time, when their husbands go 


.to the minute cafes thick with the fumes 


of grilling shashlik. In a dusty Chev- 
rolet, Suleiman—wearing khaki—chauf- 
feurs his father, the sheikh, to a busi- 
ness talk. Their favorite cafe has excel- 
lent contraband Turkish, but Suleiman 
prefers “Espresso.” Beside collecting 
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transit toll from hashish smugglers on 
their way to Egypt, the more commer- 
cially alert sheikhs also arrange brides 
from Jordan for tribesmen who can’t 
afford the high dowry expected of an 
Israeli Bedu. 

Before 1948, about 60,000 Beduin 
dwelt in southern Palestine, according 
to a British Mandate estimate which 
cannot be accurate, since the tribes 
wandered freely into Jordan and Sinai. 
They were governed from Be’er Sheba, 
whose unique camel races attracted the 
cameras of bold English ladies explor- 
ing the remoter nooks of Empire. “A 
wild, rather smelly little village,” noted 
one in her memoir: “The policemen 
wear daggers.” They also kept the sun 
off with fringed head-scarves, instead 
of today’s impracticably European uni- 
form. Tourists could photograph the 
water-wheel at a well revered by 3,000 
Moslem residents as dating to Nebi 
Ibrahim. Nowadays, anyone trying to 
find the Well of Abraham our Prophet 
will have a hard time. Although there’s 
an extremely chic tourist office, the sole 
pseudo-historical item of Be’er Sheba 
lies choked with rubbish in a junk yard. 


ANDATE OFFICIALS noted—with a 
M certain approval—that nothing 
could change the sun-baked immobility 
of Be’er Sheba, its one paved street ever 
shifting with shadow and striped robes. 
Every morning dawned like the last, 
gentle with mist from the cold descend- 
ing sabre-like out of the desert night. 
Until, one such dawn in October, 1948, 
a unit of Hagana shock-troops drove 
into the market place. No melancholy 
jazz came from the raucous coffee-shops; 
no muezzin tilted back his chin in the 
white sky of Allah. Everyone had fled 
before the shell salvos halted and the 
Egyptian garrison surrendered to Is- 
raeli attack. Most of the Beduin left 
also, unfolding their tents further east, 
or in Sinai. Presently, however, a dozen 
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sheikhs rode into Be’er Sheba to sue 
for peace. The first military governor, 
Michael Hanegbi, set a formal seal on 
their pact by inviting them to a feast: 
Bedu-wise, everyone cross-legged on the 
ground under a brown-black hairy awn- 
ing, with sand swirling gritty into the 
rice. 

This procedure has since become 
obligatory on Cabinet Ministers anxious 
to impress Beduin with their party’s 
solicitude—for the 15,000 tribesmen 
may vote like any other citizens. Such 
banquets must be rather a trial to ul- 
cerated members of Parliament, who 
bravely dig their palms into a mound 
of half-raw mutton and greasy rice: the 
more fat, the more honor has been 
shown to a guest. 

The Sheikh-Valentino myth evidently 
remains unexploded, for a couple of 
travel agencies do fine trade running 
bus-loads of Americans (female in the 
main) to encampments near the high- 
way. There, stated the advertisement, 
one would eat an authentic Beduin 
repast. A jaundice scare obliged the 
agencies to cook their banquets in town 
and transport them desertward, by or- 
der of the Health Department. Perhaps 
to avoid offending the only left-wing 
sheikh, this rule was forgotten when the 
Minister of Health (by co-incidence, 
from the same left-wing party) inaugur- 
ated a new Clinic for the Minorities. 
He and a numerous entourage were 
later entertained by the sheikh—a 
shrewd old fellow with eyes like burnt- 
out coal—with pyres of warm, fatty mut- 
ton. The Public Relations department 
paid handsomely; the women got a gen- 
erous heap of left-overs in their enclave; 
and the cameramen got splendid shots 
of Bedu children fighting for bones. 

Unheeded, flies pick at the dusty legs 
of Beduin waiting outside their clinic. 
Its rough-hewn facade lending an ele- 
gantly Canaanite air, the clinic has a 
separate entrance for male and female 
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patients, although the same doctor 
treats both. Smoking a Chesterfield, Al- 
hagi Halil dons a white tunic over his 
khaki shirt, impeccably starched. Both 
Halil brothers left their encampment 
at Alhogby to learn dispensing, a revo- 
lutionary idea. Together with an Arab 
Christian nurse and a Dutch doctor, 
they spend all week hurtling through 
a dust cloud to the rough-and-ready 
clinics maintained in four villages. On 
Thursday, the patients queue in Be’er 
Sheba, “more women than men,” re- 
ported Dr. Ben Assa, “because they get 
worried if eight months pass without 
another baby.” At first, no woman 
dared accept medical treatment. The 
tribes encountered their first doctor, 
after all, only in 1948. An ex-Russian 
Jew with salty eyes crinkled by over- 
much sun, he charmed them by exten- 
sive use of his stethoscope. Wherever 
the pain, it had to be applied. The 
fascinating instrument even gained him 
admittance to the women’s tents, where 
children cried or died in the dark. Some 
he coaxed into entering the maternity 
ward of Be’er Sheba’s only hospital, run 
by the Hadassah Medical Organization. 
Some preferred amulets from their local 
wizard. “We sit in the palm of Allah,” 
they shrugged, not bothering to brush 
off the avid flies. 


FTERNOON, and the sun bores like a 
gimlet on your bare neck along 

the empty road, where the only restless 
thing, an ice-cream wrapper, curls dry 
and autumnal. Laundry hangs blench- 
ed, unmoving. You could fry an egg 
on the pavement; a pity all this free 
fuel goes to waste. “It doesn’t complete- 
ly,” corrected a young man on the flat 
roof of the Arid Zone Research Insti- 
tute, “We’re collecting sunshine to op- 
erate an air-conditioner.” It’s designed 
on the same principle as an absorbtion 
refrigerator, using heat to vaporize a 
coolant. The roof was covered with 
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oblong panels whose black nickel sur- 
face retained heat. Water ran through 
corrugations in the panel, and flowed 
when almost boiling into pipes. “Our 
standard solar heater,” he explained, 
“but we need a great many for this 
little job.” 

The Research Institute, bright as a 
new toy with multi-colored piping and 
vermilion marigolds, is the show place 
of Be’er Sheba, adulated by American 
Grant-in-Aiders and roving pressmen. 
In fact, all the advance brain-work it 
gets credit for, was done in a ram- 
shackle barrack in Jerusalem, by the 
Scientific Research Council. Their chief, 
Dr. Henry Tabor, rides to his labora- 
tory on a creaking bicycle, looking 
thoroughly donnish despite a decade 
away from London University. Emigra- 
tion directed Tabor’s mind to a com- 
modity lacking in his home-town, but 
uncomfortably lavish in Israel: sun- 
shine. The solar heater he devised has 
become part of the national roofscape, 
along with the menacing regiments of 
water-tanks. The next stage is being 
evolved between the Institute mari- 
golds. A glittering row of aluminum 
mirrors reflect sunlight onto collector 
panels, their black surface downwards 
to prevent loss of heat through convec- 
tion. Steam generated by the panels 
will go to the fertiliser plant nearby. 
“I’m becoming a sun-worshipper,” grin- 
ned the young research graduate, pers- 
piring cheerily onto his large kippered 


“nose, “like our ancestors on Nahal 


Be’er Sheba.” 


IVE MILLENIA ago, they lived on the 
F stream bank verging today’s petrol- 
station. They were thrifty farmers and 
good craftsmen, reaping wheat with a 
bone sickle and pounding grain in 
basalt mortars from Crater Ramon. 
They even smelted copper with char- 
coal from a forest which then grew 
hardily right to the burning granite 
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mountains. Unaware of scientific law, 
they coped with air-conditioning by 
going underground. Maybe these proto- 
pioneers had wandered from Syria, 
where cave-dwelling solved the prob- 
lem. Unable to go troglodyte in the 
plain, they dug subterranean villages. 
Tunnels connected the dozens or so 
houses, which must have kept on good 
terms with their neighbors, judging by 
the lack of fortification. For about 
three centuries, the colony thrived. 
Then, wihtout delaying to pack their 
ivory ornaments or empty their silos, 
the clan left. We don’t know why, for 
neither war nor fire have set their mark. 
Wilderness drifted over their homes, 
keeping them in a freakish museum for 
5,000 years. Beduin would often camp 
there, watering sheep from “Bir Abu 
Matar”—Well of the Father of Rain. In 
1957, broken sherds still lying on the 
bank prompted an archaeologist to in- 
vestigate. Jean Perrot heads the French 
Mission in Israel; their “dig” at Bir 
Abu Matar yielded finds beyond all ex- 
pectation. Never before had an under- 
ground colony been unearthed in Pales- 
tine. But the citizens of modern Be’er 
Sheba, viewing those apparently dull 
heaps of rubble on their Saturday 
stroll, expressed much disappointment. 


“Where did Abraham entertain the 
angel?” a devout soul from Tripoli kept 
on demanding. In vain, for the Patri- 
archal homestead has left no trace be- 
yond a few lines in Genesis. Like any 
other tribal chieftain, Abraham prob- 
ably made do with tents, pegged out 
like bat wings on the thirsty plain. The 
Bible relates that he was given the free- 
dom of a rival chieftain’s territory, in- 
cluding the plateau coveted for its hid- 
den water reserves. Abraham soon had 
a dispute with his rival Avimelech, con- 
cerning a well. To witness their peace- 
making, Abraham handed over seven 
ewe lambs, “Wherefore he called that 
place Be’er Sheva, because there they 
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Does the name mean 
“Well of the Oath” or “Well of the 
Seven lambs”? Pundits of Holy Writ 
have been arguing that nice point ever 
since, loath to entertain the idea of a 
patriarch commiting a pun. 


both swore.” 


ROUND sIX o'clock in the morning 

Be’er Sheba awakens. Color lazes 
back into the faded pastel concrete of 
Alef, Bet, Gimel—housing zones, aptly 
alphabetical and nameless. Shadow like 
the bloom on fruit, mellows the hard 
newness of Be’er Sheba. Shutters bang 
open, as a cold wind blusters in from 
Arabia, shaking dust from the infant 
junipers due to become a park on the 
city plan. Into the tired quarter called 
Alef rides a man with a trumpet. He 
gives a variant on the Trumpet Volun- 
tary, ending with a loud cry “Artic!” 
Children patter on bare feet—clutching 
grushim for ice-cream. Little flaxen 
Poles drag their Iraqi boy-friends de- 
spite parental injunction not to play 
with the “blacks.” They are friends at 
school, so why not at home too? 


Anyone preferring to lick ice-cream 
with legs under a table must go to Old 
Be’er Sheba. Although the new town is 
planned in so-called neighborhood units, 
you can’t find a cafe to be neighborly 
in. The units boast many other amen- 
ities: 20 identical synagogues, for ex- 
ample, built by the area’s chief con- 
tractor, Solel Boneh. Also a shopping 
“arcade” with the inevitable cluttered 
co-operative, the shanty, styled coiffeur 
des hommes by an enterprising barber 
from Tripoli, and a kiosk where gazoz 
fizzes night and day. Nothing more, 
until the Shaver Community Center 
opened last year. It has shocking orange 
verandahs, walls bluer than the Red 
Sea, and outside—can it be a mirage?— 
a swimming-pool with real water. Be’er 
Sheba had long joked about a pool be- 
longing to the splendid Technicians’ 
Hostel, which for some elusive reason, 
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remained dry. Rumor spoke of a quar- 
rel between Tuvyahu and the techni- 
cians, while another theory blamed bad 
plumbing. Water in any shape costs a 
great deal in the Negev, for until the 
Jordan pipe-line materializes, life de- 
pends on that underground reserve for 
which Abraham pledged his seven 
lambs. 

Evening, and the pulse of Be’er Sheba 
quickens. The old main street is a ven- 
tricle pumping blood into town: reek- 
ing of fried chick-peas, over-ripe guava 
in the market, gasping fumes from jeeps 
always on the go. Ministers en route to 
their pet development project, and 
miners on holiday, quaff an espresso at 
the two rival corner cafes. Their pro- 
prietors glare at each other from hostile 
doorways. Cafe Arava goes in for warm 
ice-cream, and Cafe Eshel—named after 
the tamarisk planted by Abraham—has 
a penchant for cold soup; but both do 
well off excursion buses. The local press 
haunt Cafe Arava, so oil explorers go 
to a bar where they can talk without 
anyone wiring inventions to send the 
oil-shares giddy. 

Lavender deepens in the zenith, and 
the sun plummets into Egypt, hovering 
a moment on the fiery edge of Israel. 
As the day’s glare dies into benevolence, 
prams and mules and men with bar- 
rows surge down main street. Model 
husbands do the shopping before cram- 
ming a bus to the new town. Miners 
jump off a lorry smack into a peanut 
stall. What multilingual yelling, push- 
ing, arguing over the last taxi ticket 
for Tel Aviv! Bent low over the handle- 
bars, a swoop of black-jeaned boys veer 
into neighborhood Gimel. Their bikes, 
acquired in Marseilles, shine pepper- 
mint green and mauve. During the day 
they're parked outside the technical 
school. Alphonse—check shirt and side- 
whiskers—studied book-keeping in Casa- 
blanca but decided that turning a lathe 
would be more profitable. The school 
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pays him apprentice wages, part to be 
returned on getting a job. He lives in 
what was dubbed “Mambo Camp,” un- 
til the advent of Rock ’n Roll—a 
wretched shanty slum, originally built 
for immigrants as a transit area. The 
poorest North Africans occupy it, be- 
cause their ambitious fellow-immigrants 
have made an effort to move out. “You 
don’t expect the vuz-vuz to live there, 
do you” retorted Alphonse with a snarl. 
“Vuz-vuz,” deriving from the Yiddish 
expression Wus? Wus?, can label any- 
one of vaguely European origin. A New 
Yorker may be a vuz-vuz, if he knows 
some delicatessen Yiddish. Conversely, 
the families from Eastern Europe who 
make up almost half of Be’er Sheba’s 
population of 40,000 will on occasion 
refer to the other half as schwartze 
hayas. 

Alphonse and his chums go to play 
ping-pong at the club; their older cous- 
ins, curlier and with more brilliantine, 
lounge outside the movie palace, asking 
every girl who passes, ““What’s the time, 
lady?” Marcelle and a trio from Meknes 
sway along the pavement on heels high- 
er than any dared by Negev woman- 
hood. Marcelle wears transparent violet 
nylon, and can do touch-typing. Three 
rows of sham pearls fling themselves 
across the proud plateau of her bosom. 
“I tried to find a job in the Bank, but 
they only want vuz-vuz mademoiselles,” 
she says, adjusting a clump of blue dia- 
monds in each ear. Marcelle intends to 
marry before the draft board remem- 
bers her eighteenth birthday. She 
shouldn’t have much trouble making 
the dead-line. Once, woman shortage in 
Be’er Sheba was so acute that every 
movement of her shiny black hip would 
evoke a wolf-howl from the pavement 
tables crowded with soldiers on leave, 
bachelor exiles, and men from the cop- 
per mine where females are strictly 
taboo. A silent cry of loneliness hung 
over bottles of Coca-Cola. 
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OW, LIFE ebbs from main street 
N after nightfall, into the necklace 
of tenements made beautiful by dark- 
ness. Waterdrops tinkle through the 
banana leaves fringing an over-crowded 
housing project. Everyone has gone out 
to enjoy the night air. Powdery indigo 
and tremulous with a galaxy of green 
stars, the dark arches over Be’er Sheba. 
People sit like bees in a honey-comb, 
framed by the yellow oblongs of light. 
They sit idol-stiff on a balcony, playing 
chess, or squat, knees apart, on their 
doorstep, gazing at the dark. Mayor 
Tuvyahu quietly demolishes an official 
on his back porch, while from Mambo 
camp drifts the aftermath of garlic and 
olive oil and women shouting at their 
invisible children. A pram like a pink 
egg bowls erratically down the boule- 
vard, outside the super-cinema. Some- 
one walks from block to block in the 
newest quarter, enquiring for number 
307, in Yiddish, Serbian, and a dialect 
reminiscent of Esperanto. But the num- 
bers haven’t been allocated yet. He'll 
return next week, perhaps. Meanwhile 
interrogation twangs from tenement to 
tenement. “Who lives at 307? A chap 
from Bukovina?”’ “I know his aunt,” 
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comes plaintively from a kiosk wreathed 
in stale pretzels. 


By midnight, there’s not a soul 
abroad. A lemon-peel moon hangs high, 
and the jackals begin whooping in com- 
petition with a Yemenite drum bap- 
bapping off the empty main street. A 
sign-post influenced by Cocteau points 
the way to La Derniére Chance! If you 
met this eccentric night-club in St. Ger- 
main des Prés, you would raise an eye- 
brow. In the khaki atmosphere of Be’er 
Sheba, it’s comically exotic. An Ameri- 
can ex-flier and his Parisian wife turned 
their home into a ‘boite’ by hanging 
macabre mobiles in the kitchen, and 
festooning their patio with onions, or 
vegetable sculpture in season. Half-hid- 
den by grape vines, a girl corporal 
chants a pioneering hymn. Oil-drillers 
on leave, nostalgic for a Texan bar, ac- 
company her with a cowboy refrain. 
Out-of-tune, but who cares? The night 
feels gentle as cool taffeta. Through the 
dozing town, artillery rumbles south- 
ward. Soldiers lie crumpled in sleep 
under the camouflage netting. A beg- 
gar, cocooned in rags, watches them 
from his bed on the pavement. 





A Man of Sensibility 


By DAVID BERGELSON 


Introduction 


Born in Sarne, in the district of Kiev, in 
1884, David Bergelson achieved early recogni- 
tion as one of the outstanding prose writers 
in modern Yiddish literature with the publica- 
tion of Arum Vokzal in 1909, while he was 
still a student at the University of Kiev. Of 
his prolific writings, Noch Alemen, a novel 
depicting the disintegration of a wealthy Jewish 
family in the Ukraine before World War I, is 
considered a masterpiece. Zugvinten, the book 
of short stories dealing with the Civil War 
after the Bolshevik Revolution, from which the 
following story is translated, shows Bergelson 
at the height of his powers: subtle, lyrical, 
treating a serious subject with classic restraint 
and grace. 

Bergelson was forced to conform to the same 
pressures that lay so heavy on all writers in 
the Soviet Union: the need to adapt his writ- 
ing to the Communist Party line—and there 
was an inevitable decline in the purity of his 
work. He suffered a series of disillusionments 
with the new order; in 1921, he fled Russia 


and settled in Berlin. Returning to Moscow 
with Hitler’s advent to power in 1933, Bergel- 
son lived for a time in Birobidjan, only to be 
disappointed again in that short-lived experi- 
ment. During World War II he wrote propa- 
gandistic fiction for his Soviet homeland. Yet, 
despite his desperate attempts to “cooperate,” 
Bergelson met the same fate as other Jewish 
intellectuals in Russia during the last dread 
years of Stalin’s regime. He was killed in 1952, 
presumably as a “Jewish cosmopolitan.” He 
was also stripped of official recognition; the first 
volume of the new Soviet Encyclopedia, which 
had listed Bergelson since its first edition in 
1927, ignored him in 1952. (He was later 
“rehabilitated,” in volume 51 of the Encyclo- 
pedia published in April 1958.) 

It is against this background of a talented 
author whose growth was stunted by political 
exigencies that A Man of Sensibility must be 
read, and an otherwise brilliant human docu- 
ment is, toward the end, marred by an “official” 
conclusion expected by the Soviet authorities. 


YOUNG doctor—a surgeon, to be exact—a small, bony man. The kind 
of doctor that examines a patient three times, then thinks three 
times before speaking. His attempt at a smile ends as a grimace— 


the grimace of a man of sensibility. 


And he has a rage at the world, apparently going way back, a violent, 
terrifying, almost insane rage, as though there were no proper people at all, 
and not a single person worth the earth’s having brought him forth, and 
he himself is the only one alive who is honest, truly honest, and he knows 
withal that no one will give him a cent for all his honesty. Yet, nevertheless, 
he persists in remaining a decent human being, out of mere obstinacy, and 
because it would be tiresome for him, as a man of sensibility, to be as 
revolting as everyone else within sight of his eyes. 

That’s the way things stood when the war broke out. Nearly all of his 
friends, young doctors like himself, greased the palms of the right officials 
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so as to be allowed to stay where they were, at home in the local hospital— 
while he, because it was so tiresome to do as they did, was one of the first in 
the firing line, fighting till he fell with a bullet in the left calf. It was the 
same later, when the air of Russia was sodden with civil war, pogroms were 
wreaked on the Jews, and he had a four-year-old child and a blond wife, a 
fine, imposing figure of a woman, now pregnant again. Because it was so 
tiresome to act like his colleagues, soon after the Proskurow progrom he 
shipped the child and pregnant woman off to Teriev to the home of her 
well-to-do father, and then, as soon as he was alone, volunteered for medical 
service in the Red Army. 

That, approximately, is all. 

And now we can begin. 


i. 

HE NEws that, among hundreds of others, his pregnant wife Henka and 
T their four-year-old daughter had been killed in the Teriev pogrom, 
Doctor Motti Steinberg received in stubborn silence, with almost no expres- 
sion, like a brigand chief who despises imitating others and making a 
hysterical fuss. 

Nothing happened to him that day, if one excepts the fact that, face stony 
and pallid, he paced back and forth in his quarters for several hours, and 
the fact that he suddenly halted in front of the small mirror, suddenly flung 
a glance of displeasure at his youthful, bristling, well-groomed beard, sud- 
denly siezed a pair of scissors, and just as suddenly cut off the beard, his face 
contorted as though to say: 

“Pooh! Here’s a man for you, wears a beard, you might think every hair 
in it was precious to him.” 

The very knowledge: “Over and done with.” 

Henka and the child will never be dug up. They’ve been lying in the 
earth twelve days and twelve nights. And, surrounding this knowledge, a 
cold indifference: 

“Believe it or not, as you wish. With a beard, without a beard, what does 
it matter?” 

He was at the Korstyn front with the Red Army at the time, working in 
a mobile field hospital cutting bloody arms off wounded Red Army men 
and the enemy alike, sawing at injured legs, and there was blood aplenty 
flowing all around him, the blood of dying village peasants, young and old. 
In the hospital, moans, groans, shouts, dying gasps mixed in his ears with 
the crying and dying gasp of his own wife, his own child, of the others 
slaughtered in the Teriev pogrom. And this gave him all the more strength 
not to speak a single word to his aides, the nurse and the senior orderly, to 
work with the surgeon’s scalpel all day long, washing his hands after one 
bloody wound only to plunge them immediately into another. And at the 
same time there was a peculiar mist swirling inside his head, and he had 
the sensation all day of constantly swallowing castor oil, while all the time 
someone on the side kept trying to help him get it down, following him 
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about, crying, “Here, have some sweet jam. It'll help you get it down!” But 
that made him feel all the worse and he answered dumbly: “Let me be. I'll 
get it down, one way or another, after my own fashion.” 

Thus, three or five days passed. Strangely profligate of time, Doctor 
Steinberg did not count the days. ; 

It was mid-summer, very hot, terribly humid, terribly close, as it is before 
a storm or an eclipse. Indifferent to heat and humidity, Doctor Steinberg 
did not remember the weather, either. 

Apparently, there were new misfortunes on the front. News of many 
pogroms must have reached his ears. Doctor Steinberg was not clear about 
that, either, the way he was not clear how many days had passed since he 
received the news. 

And then a letter arrived with the details about Henka’s death and the 
Teriev pogrom. The slaughter had gone on for three whole hot summer 
days, and Henka and the child had perished the very first day, around ten 
o’clock in the morning, near the steps of Doctor Przybulski’s glass veranda, 
whither she had fled for haven to her husband’s colleague. She had rung 
the door bell for a very long time. Watching across the way, people could see 
the 250-pound Polish doctor, a highly respected man, soft as a woman and 
white as a woman, appear at the glass veranda door, and wordlessly, tighten 
the bolt. And then they saw Henka and the child shot right there, near the 
steps of the veranda. 

Still another detail struck him. It was village peasants, headed by a hetman 
from Petlura’s Ukrainian army who had carried out the slaughter in Teriev. 


FTER THAT he worked for another few days in the field hospital, the mist 
A swirling in his head. He operated on Ukrainian peasants, whose speech 
and faces merged in his eyes with the speech and faces of those who had 
killed Henka and the child in the Teriev pogrom. There were moments 
when it seemed to him he was cutting the Teriev peasants, yet it was all 
the same to him. And then, in the middle of one bright day, suddenly, 
very deliberately, he began to take off his white smock, with an odd deliber- 
ateness, as though he had finished not the work of that day alone, but the 
work of his whole life. 

Unhurriedly, as though from this time forth he would never have any- 
thing more to do, he went outside and saw that it was fearfully hot, terribly 
close and humid. Or perhaps it just seemed so. Because this was near the 
front, and the booming of cannon was borne through the air like a long, 
dumb peal of thunder, alternatingly muffled—sleepy and loud. 

From behind him, in the one-room village school where the field hospital 
was stationed, the senior orderly and the nurse called after him, terrified at 
his deliberateness and his silence, but he did not hear them calling him 
and did not look back. 

Directly across from the field hospital stood the abandoned Jewish house 
whose owners had fled just a few days before, when the front lines neared, 
and in the empty store near the house the divisional commander sat at a 
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low kitchen table. He was an Armenian called Starandzharaw. At the door 
waited cavalry horses, as well as wagons belonging to the people who had 
come to see the commander. 

Some eight soldiers were waiting, one of them a filthy man with a band- 
aged, badly swollen cheek, his face unshaven. ‘‘Hey, you!” he pulled 
Steinberg by the sleeve. ‘You pulled my tooth,” he said in Ukrainian. 

But Steinberg did not reply. He stood next to one of the wagons, chewing 
a wisp of straw, and looked at the people going in to see the divisional com- 
mander one at a time. Finally, he went in to see the commander himself. 

“Let me go,” he said to the commander. “Release me. I can’t work 
any more. I feel as though it’s not people I’m cutting, but wood. That’s 
what it feels like. I’m cutting garbage.” He actually said that to the divi- 
sional commander. What is more: he said, “I’m cutting shit.” 

The commander, who knew Steinberg as one of the most devoted doctors 
at the front, made a face as though taking snuff, then looked at Steinberg, 
first in puzzlement and then with anger, the kind of look he reserved for 
the various malingerers who came to see him. Only after that did the usual 
clever Armenian look return to his face, and he smiled. 

“Ah, yes,” he said, shaking his head with a pretense of mournful sympathy. 
“My poor little dove. It’s shit you’re cutting, eh? And what else did you 
expect? Was it gold you expected to be cutting? But who was going to mine 
the gold for you? Gold, my friend, is something that has to be mined. You 
have to work hard for gold.” 

He burst into laughter; he was delighted at his own witticism. But sud- 
denly he stopped laughing, scared by Steinberg’s banging on the table, by 
his crazy eyes, by his crazy outburst: 

“I say, let me go. I say, they have killed my wife and child.” 


a 

TEINBERG SET out for Teriev without baggage, wearing his Red Army 
S summer uniform, without a greatcoat, and he had the feeling that the 
man traveling was he and at the same time not he. All he had in his pocket 
was a revolver, and through the mist swirling in his head he held tight to his 
plan: He would ring at the door of Doctor Przybulski’s glass veranda, ring 
at the same door where pregnant Henka had rung before they killed her, 
and when he went inside he would take out the revolver and say to Doctor 
Przybulski: “Turn to the wall—to the wall, you vermin!” 

All the time he rode in the train, something like a day and a half, he 
kept seeing a single picture: He was standing, revolver in hand, opposite 
Doctor Przybulski. The 250-pound Przybulski lay in a pool of blood in his 
own office. 

And since with an odd clarity he saw nothing but this scene, all the trip 
he did not see the other scenes about him. He did not notice the people 
traveling with him, though it was fearfully crowded in the train, as was 
generally the case in those days; everybody stood, and there were people 
not merely moving about him, but actually pressed against him, pushing 
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him, willingly and unwillingly. And once, when he was pushed too hard, 
his only thought was how disagreeable these people were. He knew what 
they were like, he knew that if he were to slip and fall down, they would 
immediately trample on his body, pleased to have more room for themselves. 

After more than a day and a half, when he left the train at his station in 
the morning to set out on foot, it was a marvel to him that beside Doctor 
Przybulski whom he had to shoot now, there was still a city called Teriev 
standing on the other side of the hill, as it had stood before the slaughter, 
and there were houses still standing there, and streets, and a market place, 
old , circular, cobblestoned, with a hundred-and-twenty or hundred-and-fifty- 
year-old look, with a pair of gates to drive horses through, and a white city 
church on the right-hand corner— the usual, clean-swept market place. 

It was sunrise, and there was the familiar smell of day-old slops poured 
into the side streets. Apparently, someone in a side street saw him, someone 
told the news of his coming, and his mother-in-law, an old woman, ran out 
to meet him with the cry women make when they rush up to the Holy Ark 
in time of catastrophe, arms outstretched. “Oi, Motti! Oi, Motti!” 

And his father-in-law, older still, stayed in the house coughing. Long, 
consumptive, the cough sounded much older than he. And it also occurred 
to Steinberg that his father-in-law was coughing on purpose, so as not to 
have to come out to meet him, and nevertheless, when Steinberg came into 
the house, the first thing he looked at was not his father-in-law but the 
kitchen where somebody was busy, perhaps baking bread, and he did not 
think about his father-in-law or about anyone else, but just one thing: 

“But they keep a servant maid, despite everything.” 

Then he was seized with an unnatural loathing, and he thought to him- 
self, didn’t he have people here in Teriev who were closer to him whom he 
should have gone to the moment he arrived? 

After that, still full of loathing, he sat down at table with Henka’s father 
and mother, and he was served tea with browned milk that had sat in the 
oven all night, and they were all silent. His father-in-law avoided his eyes 
and coughed again, so as not to have to talk. Suddenly his father-in-law 
choked while coughing and leaning the elbow of one arm on the table, ran 
the trembling fingers of his other hand over the oilcloth, and rolling his 
eyes, with a mouth full of phlegm, said: “They did a job on me”—empha- 
sizing the word “job.” As he swallowed, tears came to his eyes, and he 
added: “They robbed my store—maybe 120,000 rubles worth they robbed 
me of.” 

Now Steinberg looked at the old man for a long time, and thought how 
the old man’s eyes, nose, mouth—the same features that had been so charming 
in Henka were ugly and repulsive in her father. At this, the thought flashed 
through his mind that he had spoken too soon to the divisional commander 
in that room directly across from the field hospital when he said, “I’m 
cutting shit.” 

For the marvel was that those words applied to his father-in-law. 
“This is no proper person,” he thought, looking at his father-in-law. 
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The feeling called pity—which, incidentally, he felt only on rare occasions 
—now deserted Steinberg completely, and the vague conception he had had 
of himself the last few days from this time on was firm and clear, the con- 
ception that he was an aloof, death-dealing angel come down to earth 
unhesitatingly to take the life of a 250-pound creature known as Przybulski. 
Still another thing became clear to him: the others were no better than 
Przybulski, and it was tiresome sitting with them. 


HAT SAME morning, when the sun glowing on the panes of Doctor Przy- 

bulski’s glass veranda warmed and reddened the tomatoes and peppers 
lying oddly still in the little windowed house, quietly waiting their fate, 
Steinberg stood in Doctor Przybulski’s office, the revolver in his raised hand, 
and was amazed that the scene had turned out so different from the way 
he had imagined it. 

On the lavish couch in the corner sat the 250-pound doctor, soft as a 
woman and white as a woman, hiding his face in terror behind his two 
plump hands, and, his voice choked with severe asthma, begged the aloof, 
death-dealing angel for mercy. 

“Bastard!”” Steinberg marveled that the words he was speaking now were 
not at all the same ones he had prepared. ‘““Tell me why you have had the 
blood washed off—the blood on the steps to the veranda.” 

He saw the double-chinned creature slowly rise in terror from the couch, 
fall at his feet, and crawling, kiss his Red Army boots. And then something 
that he had never imagined would happen, happened. Suddenly he felt 
the same feeling toward this fat, crawling creature that he had felt for his 
father-in-law when the old man choked on his phlegm and swallowed it. 
“This is no proper person, it’s a thing, it stinks,” he thought. 

And at the same moment he sensed that to shoot this creature would be 
exactly as tiresome as it would be to shoot his father-in-law. ‘Here,’ he 
said, sticking the revolver back in his pocket. “I’m giving you a gift—your 
stinking life. Not out of pity, but because it would be tiresome to me to 
shoot you. You can keep your life.” 

And only after he had gone outside again, past the glowing panes of the 
veranda, did he remember how delighted Przybulski had been, practically 
trembling with joy as he led Steinberg out of the house, and how, in 
gratefulness he kept swearing: 

“It'll remain our secret, just between the two of us. Not a soul will know 
of it—not a fly on the wall, not a fly on the wall!” 


T was the same day, and he was preparing to slip out of his father-in-law’s 

house unnoticed, when, with eyes half mad, with a face long unshaven 
and long unwashed, the local teacher Friedkin appeared—he who had led 
the Teriev Self-Defense on the eve of the pogrom. Friedkin’s young lips 
were pale and they trembled like an old man’s as he tugged at the bristles 
on his overgrown face, perpetually staring with a wild, absent-minded 
expression, perpetually answering unasked questions with: 
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“That's that—so?” 
“There was a regiment stationed behind the city. That’s that—so? A 
Soviet regiment. That’s that—so?” 


He told how the Self-Defense—some eighteen men—had kept the outlaw 
band out of the city, standing guard at the railroad station for more than 
two days and nights. Finally, when their ammunition was gone, in the 
dawn of the third day they were forced to retreat to the city. They found 
that the whole town had gone into hiding, everyone taking cover wherever 
he could—but nobody would take Friedkin into his house. 

“That’s that—so? Because I don’t have any relatives here, and because 
everybody knew I was the leader of the Self-Defense.”” The upshot was he 
had to wander through the deserted streets. 

“I keep walking, slow, up hill, and meet no one till I reach Konovaloft’s 
street in the Gentile neighborhood, and there’s nobody in Konovaloft’s 
courtyard either, and the barn gate is ajar, it’s empty. That’s that, I think, 
I’ll go into the barn.” 

He climbed up to the barn loft and lay down on the hay. Then he saw 
an open space between the pile of chopped wood and the wall where one 
could hide. He let his legs down, and, prodding with his feet, felt he was 
touching something alive, and then he heard whispering. He looked—that’s 
that—Lipa Lippman was hiding there, between the woodpile and wall, with 
his wife and children. Lipa’s boy, a school child, was happy. ‘‘Oh, here’s 
Teacher Friedkin!” But Lipa and his wife pinched the boy to be quiet, 
and in a whisper demanded that Friedkin go away, for he had led the Self- 
Defense, and they'd all be killed because of him. “Go away! Go away!” 
their eyes flashed. They tried to elbow him out. 

“That’s that—so? I had to take out my revolver and ask them, “Will you 
be quiet?! That’s that—so? Or do you want me to do something about it?’ 
That’s that—so?” 

When the regiment that had driven out the outlaw band entered the 
city it never occurred to Friedkin that there were regiments that were 
heart and soul for the Soviets, yet killed Communists at the same time. 
The third day, he saw three men carrying rifles and with red stars on their 
caps walking down the street. He jumped down from the barn loft and 
ran to meet them, grabbing each of them by the hand. “Tovarichi!” He tried 
to kiss them. “Comrades!” But these fine, sturdy fellows seemed taken 
aback by his looks and his happy shouting. “Who are you? Who are you?” 
they demanded. When he exclaimed happily, “I’m a Communist sympath- 
izer, that’s what I am,” they turned savage, “Communist? To the wall... 
Ratatatatat!”’ And all three of them leveled their rifles at him. That’s that— 
so? He barely managed to talk them out of it. “And what am I to do now, eh?” 

“That’s that—so?” he answered himself. ‘““What a question is that? There’s 
only one way out for me. I’m joining the party.” 


Friedkin left, and Steinberg continued walking back and forth, thinking 
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of Friedkin with his crazy eyes, and noting that his father-in-law, so soon 
after Henka’s death, lay down for a nap after his meal, and his mother-in-law 
went off to the kitchen, apparently to help the maid prepare something 
special for dinner, as though, after all that had happened, Steinberg was 
still a guest, so dinner tonight would be better than usual. . . . It became 
impossible for him to bear this, so he stole quietly out of the house, set off 
for the station on foot, and late that night, together with many others who 
waited with him, boarded a fearfully overcrowded train to Kiev. Everybody 
pushed the whole trip, people pushed him and he pushed back. It was all 
the same to him. He remembered that one could do to oneself what it was 
tiresome to do to Przybulski, and things stopped being either hard or easy 
to bear, just as an object under equal pressure from each side loses all 
weight of its own. 


N THE streets of Kiev, wooden sandals click-clacked flirtatiously, and 
O there was sun, a lot of sun. 

Streets with no street cars, dead streets. Gutted walls, broken window 
panes stuffed with rags corresponding to the number of times the city had 
changed hands. But desire flowed like a river—like the silver, sunny Dnieper 
visible among the hills—desire for the bread that was so dear, for the 
clothes that were in such short supply, for tomorrow’s sun. 

It was another day, and crowds swarmed out of the Soviet offices, innumer- 
able offices, and the street looked the way it had before the war, as on any 
ordinary hot August day when thousands of university boys and girls, 
charmingly provincial, drank in the novelty of the big city with their fresh 
eyes. 

It was mid-afternoon and the sun flooded one side of K. street, while the 
other side lay in the shadows. Crossing to the sunny side, Steinberg of a 
sudden saw the crowded pavements, heard of a sudden the flirtatious click- 
clak of wooden sandals. He regarded this whole street full of people, all 
these people hungry for life at any price, the way a man of sensibility regards 
a corpse; this sun shining everywhere was the last sun he would ever 
witness; and there was a certainty inside him, a certainty beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that today he would put an end to his life. 

Sweating, all his senses numbed, he walked up the street with the sun 
for a long time, straying through the crowd as though alone in a desert. 
Wondering how he could still feel thirst, he stopped at a small corner booth 
for a drink of water. Then, among the milling crowd flowing past the 
intersection from all four sides, he saw a barefoot peasant holding a crying 
child in his arms, as he haggled with a stall keeper over a piece of wretched 
chocolate. The child strained to reach the chocolate, his entire contorted 
small face stretching toward it, while the peasant, together with the peasant’s 
wife at his side, haggled with the stall keeper, dickering with might and 
main, as though he were at a village fair. ‘The price was impossible. They 
swore they didn’t have the money. Steinberg snatched the piece of chocolate 
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from the peasant’s hand, grabbed a handful from the open counter, and 
thrust them into the crying child’s outstretched hands. The young peasant 
was frightened at Steinberg’s look and at the anger with which he settled 
accounts with the stall keeper. But the peasant’s wife prodded him with 
her elbow. “Fool!” she said to her husband. ‘What difference does it make 
to you? Take it—can’t you see, it’s a gift...” 


TEINBERG AT once forgot about the peasant, about the peasant’s wife, 
S the child, his thirst, the milling crowd, the cries of the newspaper 
vendors shouting news of fresh pogroms in the region, of Denikin’s forces 
closing in on the city from the south. His senses numb again, he had gone 
a few steps away from the booth when he had the sudden feeling that he 
was being called back—many times, not by name, but unmistakeably called 
back. Without interest, he looked around, halting dispassionately to observe 
the human tide flowing past the corner. On the pavement across the street 
stood an old maid, she was Jewish and far from pretty. By the way her face 
wrinkled bashfully when he looked at her, by the way her hand rose several 
times only to sink impotently to her side again, as she began to approach 
him—by these signs he knew that it was she who had called him repeatedly. 
Something else was obvious: It was the hardest thing in the world for her 
to do, thus approach a strange man to say what she had to say. She had 
already obviously regretted this step several times—and yet there was some- 
thing she had to tell him. 

“Excuse me,” she said, coming closer. 

Her face, the face of a homely old maid, with the mannish mouth and 
mannish nose, quivered; her eyes, all dried up, as after a long bout of 
crying, crinkled from the unsuccessful effort to look him in the eyes. 

“I. . . I don’t know you,” she stammered. “I just wanted to tell you 
something.” 

Instinctively, Steinberg sensed an obstacle, and recoiled. He asked, with 
a cold sadness: 

‘What did you want to tell me? You don’t know me.” 

“No,” her eyes crinkled again with the unsuccessful effort to look at him. 
“Don’t think I want anything from you. You understand? That peasant, 
the barefoot one with the child in his arms. I had to stop you.” 

Her arms, hanging rigid from the shoulders, pressed stiffly to her sides, 
stretching down as far as they could, her trembling fingers ran along the 
seam of her shabby jacket, finally to lose themselves in the fringes of the 
scarf dangling from her neck. She gathered all her strength to look him 
boldly, almost brazenly in the eyes. 

“You think I’m crazy?” 

And, just as suddenly, she regretted every word she had spoken. Her 
eyes grew vicious. 

“I know it, I shouldn’t have stopped you at all. You're a stranger, prob- 
ably like all the rest of them. You don’t know me. Come aside. I mean, 
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you'll never know who I am. And so I can tell you, don’t think I’m out of 
my mind. I come from a town where there was a pogrom. With my own 
eyes, I saw the killing, I saw it myself. People are snakes, beasts, worse 
than beasts. A beast only kills when it wants food, not the way people do, 
just for the pleasure of it. I ran away. I came here to the city. You will 
never know who I am, so I can tell you. I’m not asking you for anything, 
you can believe me. I came here to the city to take my life. Men are snakes, 
they kill for the pleasure of it. I don’t want to have anything more to do 
with them. I’ve run away from them. What are you looking at me that 
way for? 

“So I ran off to a strange city to die. I ran away from them. I hate people. 
I loathe them. I spit on them. What do I care what they say? I’m going to 
take my life. I’ve been walking through the city two days, ever since I came. 
I’ve been walking the streets, seeing how nauseating they are, how ugly, 
they’re snakes, all of them, all of them—and it became easier to take my life. 
That young peasant with the child in his arms. The barefoot one. I followed 
him the length of the street. At every booth he stopped to haggle over a piece 
of chocolate. He didn’t have the money, or maybe he was just saying that. 
Eight booths—I counted them—he stopped at eight booths, and the child kept 
crying, reaching for the piece of chocolate, and crying. And people passed 
by, so many people, and none of them— you hear?—not a single one stopped. 
It didn’t matter to any of them that a child was crying and reaching for a 
piece of chocolate. So I looked, and I was glad that I could spit at them. I was 
going to take my life. I was about to go where I could do it. It was so easy 
for me, so easy, when all at once—there at the very last booth, you came 
along, you saw the child crying and bought him the chocolate. You spoiled 
it for me—you, I curse you, I hate you with all my heart, more than I ever 
hated anyone before. Who are you that you bought chocolate for a crying 
child? You’re probably no better than the rest, a beast. You’ve made me 
suffer so, the last few minutes of my life. And yet—you were the only one who 
took notice that a child was crying. Now I don’t know what to do—should I 
curse you or bless you? What am I to do?” 


ACING THE girl, there were moments when Steinberg forgot her completely. 
His first thought was that someone had purposely sent her to him as a 
kind of caricature of himself, someone was playing a practical joke on him, 
cruelly mocking his last hour on earth. He had the feeling that someone 
was standing on the side making fun of him. 

And suddenly he felt how cheap was his plan to take his own life, how 
terribly it resembled that of the old maid, with her mannish nose and 
mouth, and he remembered how old maids like her, with mannish noses 
and mouths, often, when they are past their prime, hit on the idea of taking 
their lives even in ordinary times, simply because they are far from pretty, 
and no one will marry them. And since now, after all he had been through, 
he wished on no account to resemble a creature like her, he said: 
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“Listen! Why do you tell me such stories? You would never have noticed 
me, or the crying child, or anyone, if you had been pretty.” 

“Ah-h-h!” The girl seized him by the hand in an ecstasy of gratitude. 

“Ah-h-h, my darling, you rotten, mean man, you're like all the others. 
Give me your hand, your sweet hand!” 

Before he could take it away she was kissing it, trembling with agitation, 
time and again, fiercely, almost biting it, so that his hand became wet 
with spit. 

And before he could look around, she had walked away, crossing at the 
intersection, her shoulders quivering, her arms hanging rigidly against her 
sides. 

For a while he stood there, as though awakened from a dream, staring 
after the girl, that caricature of himself who had made his last decision 
repulsive to him—the decision to take his own life. 

And now? What was he to do? he thought mechanically, feeling as though 
he were standing strangely naked on the street corner. Fe had to cover his 
nakedness quickly. 

He remembered Teacher Friedkin’s young lips shaking like an old man’s, 
and the answer Friedkin had given himself: 

“That's that—so? What a question is that? There’s only one way out for 
me. I’m joining the party.” 

Then he remembered the field hospital in the far-off village near the front, 
and the senior orderly and the nurse whom he had not answered when they 
called after him. He remembered the divisional commander saying: 

‘My poor little dove! It’s shit you’re cutting, eh? What else did you 
expect? And was it gold you expected to be cutting? But who was going to 
mine the gold for you? Gold, my friend, is something that has to be mined. 
You have to work for gold.” 

Translated from the Yiddish 
by Jacos SLOAN 
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1959 issue with an article entitled ‘““The Lessons of German Resettlement.” 


A Visit to Babiy-Yar 


By JOSEPH B. 


the country where I was born and 

educated and which I left in 1921. 
Through Intourist I received a Soviet 
visa without difficulty and I was given 
the opportunity to travel not with a 
group, but alone. I know Russian well 
and I wanted to be able to move around 
freely, to talk to people unhampered by 
groups of fellow-American tourists. 

Things worked out unexpectedly 
well. The Intourist staff was both co- 
operative and discreet. With the excep- 
tion of one significant instance, I was 
at liberty to see whatever I wanted and 
to talk with whomever I wished. 

One of the places that interested me 
acutely was Kiev’s Babiy-Yar where tens 
of thousands of Jews were massacred by 
the Germans in September 1941. Little 
is known about this tragic story. Prior 
to my journey, I read the scarce source 
material on this subject and decided to 
see the place for myself. The day after 
I arrived in Kiev I began my inquiries. 


ATE THIS summer I visited Russia, 


ERMAN ARMIES invaded the Soviet 

Union on June 22, 1941. By the 

end of October, a fourth of European 

Russia, including almost the entire 

Ukraine, was occupied by Axis troops. 

In this area lived forty per cent of the 

country’s total population, and two- 
thirds of Soviet Jewry. 

Kiev, the capital of the Ukraine, with 

a population of 846,000, came into the 
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firing line on August 8th. Its Jewish 
community, whose existence dates back 
to the eleventh century, consisted large- 
ly of newcomers because under the 
Czars, Kiev was outside the Pale. In 
1897, there were 32,000 Jews in the city, 
and in 1910 their number had only in- 
creased to 50,000. It was not until the 
revolution of Feburary, 1917 that resi- 
dence restrictions for Jews were lifted. 
The civil war which ravaged the 
Ukraine during the following four 
years led to a spasmodic influx of refu- 
gees from the neighboring towns which 
were constantly being exposed to at- 
tack by the several contending armies 
(Petliura’s, Denikin’s, the Polish, the 
Soviet) and the guerilla bands of Zeli- 
ony, Struk, Grigoriev, Makhno and 
scores of others. The refugees sought 
shelter from pogroms in the big city. 
By 1926, there were about 140,000 Jews 
in Kiev, twenty-seven per cent of the 
city’s population. But they found little 
respite there. Kiev had a long record of 
pogroms even before the revolution of 
1917: two major ones taking place in 
1881 and 1905. Intermittent anti-Jew- 
ish excesses became a frequent feature 
during the civil war years. On August 
31, 1919, thirty Jews were shot by a re- 
treating detachment of Petliura’s army. 
In October 1919, General Denikin’s 
“Volunteer Army” introduced a reign 
of terror which even the anti-Semitic 
journalist and politician, Vitaly Shul- 
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gin, described as “torture by fear’: 

“Every night medieval horror grips 
the streets of Kiev. Amid the dead 
silence of the deserted streets there sud- 
denly rises a heart breaking wail. It is 
the Jews who are screaming. They are 
screaming in stark fear. Somewhere in 
the darkness of the street appears a 
troop of men with bayonets—and from 
huge, many-storied houses there rises a 
howl . . . Entire streets, terror-stricken, 
are screaming with sub-human voices 
... The entire Jewish population is ex- 
posed to this torture by fear.” 

It was not a vain fear. During these 
dark October nights, not less than 500 
Jews, men, women and children, were 
murdered and hundreds of others in- 
jured. Then, in May, 1920, Pilsudski’s 
Polish troops invaded the Ukraine. In 
the province of Kiev they perpetrated 
eight pogroms, not the least of which 
took place in the capital. 


HE APPROACH of the Nazi troops in 
1941 provoked intense anxiety. 
There was sufficient time to evacuate 


the civilian population. Kiev was. 


reached by the German vanguard on 
August 8, 1941, but the city was not 
taken until September 2st. The fierce 
defense, in which the civilian popula- 
tion actively participated, cost the Rus- 
sians an entire army group in what Hit- 
ler described as “the greatest battle in 
history,” but it gained forty-four days 
for the removal of non-combatants. The 
Soviet authorities made ample use of 
this opportunity. From the moment the 
Germans reached the industrial belt of 
the Soviet Union, it was the avowed 
Soviet policy to evacuate the working 
population, so that the occupied urban 
centers should not benefit the enemy. 
In most captured towns less than half 
the population remained. The majority 
left willingly, even eagerly, especially 
since reluctance to be evacuated was 
regarded as disloyalty. 
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Kiev was no exception. Of its pre- 
war population of 846,295, only 304,- 
570 remained after the evacuation. If 
the same ratio is to be applied to the 
city’s Jewish community, which, accord- 
ing to the 1939 census numbered 180,- 
000, it would indicate that some 65,000 
Jews came under German rule. But 
there are grounds for assuming that a 
far larger proportion of Jews was 
left behind. A Soviet announcement 
claimed that “practically the entire 
Jewish youth had left Kiev with the 
Soviet Army,” but admitted that ‘‘elder- 
ly people and children remained in the 
city.” I spoke to a well-informed Com- 
munist woman, who had lived through 
the entire German occupation. “The 
Soviet authorities,” she told me, “were 
quite naturally interested in evacuating 
those able to fight or do skilled work, 
and not those who would only clog 
military highways and have to be fed 
and taken care of.” There were, how- 
ever, not many skilled factory workers 
among the Jews, and the fact that the 
Jews were in special danger was not 
taken into consideration. As a matter 
of fact, according to my informant, the 
Jews themselves were unaware at that 
time that they were in greater danger 
than the Ukrainians or the Russians. 
Thus the number of Jews who re- 
mained behind in Kiev was much high- 
er than it need have been. 


HIS COMPLACENCY was rudely shat- 
T tered. On September 24th, three 
days after the Germans entered Kiev, 
a powerful explosion wrecked the Con- 
tinental Hotel, headquarters of the 
Rear Area Command of the Sixth 
Army. Twenty-five thousand people 
living in the surrounding streets were 
made homeless and hundreds of Ger- 
man soldiers perished, mainly while 
fighting the rapidly spreading fires. 

German military authorities immedi- 
ately decided that the land mine 
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which caused the explosion had been 
placed by “Jewish agents.” 

There was no evidence to substanti- 
ate this charge. At the Nuremberg trial 
Colonel General Alfred Jodl, Chief of 
the Operations Sections of the German 
High Command, testified that he had 
seen a captured chart of fifty to sixty 
delayed action land mines, which had 
been prepared by the Soviet High Com- 
mand long before the retreat from Kiev. 
The mine which blew up the Conti- 
nental Hotel was obviously one of 
these. An official top secret German 
document, a letter from an Armament 
Inspector in the Ukraine to General 
Georg Thomas, Chief of the Industrial 
Armament Department, dated Decem- 
ber 2, 1941, some ten weeks after the 
Kiev explosion stated: 

“... the attitude of the Jewish popu- 
lation {in occupied Ukraine} was anx- 
ious and obliging from the first. They 
tried to avoid everything that might 
displease the German administration. 
That they hate the German administra- 
tion and army goes without saying and 
cannot be surprising. However, there 
is no proof that Jewry as a whole or 
even a greater part is implicated in acts 
of sabotage. Surely, there are some ter- 
rorists and saboteurs among them, just 
as among the Ukrainians. But it can- 
not be said that the Jews as such repre- 
sent a danger to the German armed 
forces.” 

Nevertheless, as early as September 
26th, with the fires still blazing, the 
town’s commandant, Colonel Eber- 
hardt met with SS Major General 
Franz Jaeckeln and Otto Rasch of the 
Einsatzgruppen (special commitment 
detachments), and it was decided to 
make an example of the Jews. SS Col- 
onel Blobel, head of extermination 
commando 4-a, Einsatzgruppe C, with 
a unique record of Jewish executions 
was entrusted with the job. The Nu- 
remberg tribunal condemned him to 
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death and he was hanged in June, 
1951. 


N SEPTEMBER 26th, notices posted 
O throughout the city ordered all 
Jews in Kiev and its environs to report 
within three days “exactly at 8 a.m. at 
the junction of Melnik and Doctorev- 
skaya streets,” with all their valuables, 
warm clothing, underwear, and food for 
three days. Those failing to appear 
would be shot. According to the official 
announcement they were to be “re- 
settled.” My informant recollected fur- 
ther that the Jews were told to leave 
their apartments in order and to bring 
their keys with them. 

The Germans themselves hardly 
thought the majority of Jews would 
obey this order. They expected from 
five to six thousand at the assigned 
place. But Kiev Jews apparently took 
the “resettlement” promise at face 
value. They were unaware of the Ger- 
man extermination record, not only in 
Poland, but also in the previously occu- 
pied Ukrainian towns: Zhitomir (where 
3,145 Jews were murdered on Septem- 
ber 19th), Radomysl (1,688 shot on Sep- 
tember 6th), Uman, Korosten, Berdi- 
chev. Prior to the German invasion, the 
Soviet press maintained consistent si- 
lence on the subject of German atroci- 
ties in the spirit of the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact, and the Blitz tempo of the Ger- 
man advance in the first three months 
of the war left little time for enlighten- 
ment. The plan sounded plausible, and 
the prospect of “resettlement” was less 
appalling than the possibility of being 
shot for disobeying the order. The 
Jews came in masses: from Podol, 
Petchersk, Bessarabka, Sviatoshin. By 
eight a.m. all of Artiom street as far 
as Melnik street was crowded with Jews 
of all ages, men and women, some with 
infants in their arms, many of them 
pregnant. Report No. 128 of the Ein- 
satzgruppen, submitted on November 
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3, 1941 to Reinhard Heydrich, Chief of 
the German Security Police, reveals that 
“more than 30,000 Jews’ presented 
themselves. 

I asked my Jntourist guide to bring 
me to the Artiom-Melnik-Doctorevskaya 
area. It is now a quiet, charming, resi- 
dential area in the heart of the city. It 
seemed unbelievable that this was the 
starting point of a brief no return jour- 
ney for tens of thousands of men, 
women and children. 

From there, they were led through 
the length of Kiev to the Lukianovska 
cemetery area at its outskirts. I read 
the written evidence of the warden of 
the Lukianovska cemetery, Sergei Ivan- 
ovitch Lutzenko, who witnessed the 
carnage: 

“When the doomed Jews were 
brought to the neighboring freight 
yard, they filled the entire Lukianovska 
area—Degtyarevskaya, Lagernaya and 
Melenke streets—as well as the adjacent 
cemeteries. They were ordered to de- 
posit on the ground in a neat pile all 
the belongings they brought with them, 
and then, in tight columns of one hun- 
dred each were marched to the adjoin- 
ing Babiy-Yar which winds between 
sand dunes. From my cemetery lodge I 
could see well how at the ravine’s edge 
the columns were stopped, how every 
one was stripped naked, their clothes 
piled in orderly bundles. Then they 
were put in a row at the very rim of 
the ravine and shot in the neck by 
machine guns; children were thrown 
alive into the ravine. 

“The shooting lasted from dawn to 
dark. The Germans retired to their 
quarters for the night, herding the still 
living Jews into empty garages. Early 
in the morning the massacre was re- 
sumed. New victims were arriving in 
huge covered lorries, which were sent 
back at short intervals laden with their 


belongings. The lorries departed every 
five minutes. The bodies were thrown 
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into the ravine. In the evening the 
ravine was dynamited, so as to cover 
with earth both the dead and those 
still alive.” 

An early Soviet note dated January 
6, 1942, which deals with German atro- 
cities in the Ukraine gives additional 
details on the Babiy-Yar extermination 
technique: “The first persons selected 
for shooting were forced to lie face 
down at the bottom of the ditch and 
were shot with automatic rifles. Then 
the Germans shoveled a little earth 
over their bodies. The next group of 
people awaiting execution was forced 
to lie on top of them and was shot in 
the same way, and so on.” 

Monthly report No. 6, for the period 
of October first to thirty-first, 1941 sub- 
mitted to Heydrich, relates that “as a 
measure of retaliation for the arson in 
Kiev,” 33,771 Jews were executed on 
September 29th and 30th. Not even the 
death factories of Treblinka and Au- 
schwitz in the summers of 1942 and 
1944 matched this record. 

The above report added that the 
“money, valuables and clothing of the 
dead Jews was put at the disposal of 
the National Socialist League for Pub- 
lic Welfare for the equipment of Eth- 
nic Germans (Volksdeutsche), and 
partly assigned to the provisional city 
administration for distribution to the 
needy population.” Some of the 193 
lorry loads of clothing was actually 
handed over to Kiev’s poor Ukrainian 
inhabitants, so that by the end of Octo- 
ber every one in the city must have 
been fully aware of the Babiy-Yar 
massacre. Yet the Germans were not 
uneasy about the reaction of the local 
Ukrainian population. The report 
states: 

“,.. the embitterment of the Ukrain- 
ian population against the Jews is ex- 
tremely great, because they are thought 
responsible for the explosion in Kiev. 
They are also regarded as informers and 
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agents of the NKVD, which started the 
terror against the Ukrainian people... 
The population hardly knew that the 
Jews were liquidated, but recent ex- 
perience suggests that they would not 
have objected.” 

The Germans were eager, however, to 
conceal the Babiy-Yar massacre from 
the foreign press correspondents who 
were received by Reichskommissar 
Erich Koch, and who told him that 
they “knew all about it.” Nevertheless, 
little if any news of Babiy-Yar ap- 
peared at that time in the international 
press. The German-controlled Ukrain- 
ian paper Krakivski Visti continued to 
maintain that Kiev Jews were merely 
“taken from their homes and herded 
into barbed wire enclosures on the 
city’s outskirts. Once there, they were 
split up into groups and sent on foot 
to an unknown destination.” 

It is a little known fact that the Jews 
were only the “pioneer victims” of 
Babiy-Yar. During the two succeeding 
years the Yar witnessed many more kill- 
ings. The SS, The Gestapo, the Ger- 
man police were kept busy executing 
first, captured Soviet sailors and sol- 
diers, then railway employees, then 
workers of the Bolshevik, Leninskaya 
and Transsignal, Kiev factories. 

In the Soviet note of January 6th, 
Molotov states that “within a few days 
the Germans in Kiev killed and tor- 
tured to death 52,000 Ukrainians, 
Russians and Jews.” Post-war Soviet 
sources estimate at 200,000 the total 
number of victims of the German occu- 
pation of Kiev. But both for the world 
and for the Germans themselves, the 
name Babiy-Yar became associated 
with the massacre of Jews. In March 
1942, Albert Hartel, a Gestapo man, 
was driving with Blobel in the envi- 
rons of Kiev. At Babiy-Yar Hartel 
noticed that the surface was agitated by 
pressure from below. Explaining that 
it was the thaw releasing the gases 
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from thousands of corpses, Blobel cas- 
ually said: ‘“‘“Here my Jews are buried.” 

As early as September 29, 1941, 
Krakivski Visti boasted that “the last 
Jew has been removed from Kiev.” 
This was untrue. Late in October, 1941, 
7,000 Jews were killed in the Kiev area, 
including Darnitza, where pits full of 
corpses were later discovered, and 8,000 
more were killed in January, 1942. 
Nevertheless some survived. Their ex- 
istence was indirectly admitted by the 
restrictions to which they were sub- 
jected. Each Jew over six years of age 
had to wear a blue and white armband 
and a badge of the same design on his 
back. They were forbidden to appear 
on the streets between five p.m. and 
seven a.m. and could only buy food at 
certain hours. When on November 6, 
1943, the Soviets recaptured Kiev, they 
found a Jewish labor camp in the sub- 
urbs at Syretsk, and in the city itself 
a few hundred Jews emerged from hid- 
ing places. 


a BEFORE he went to Prague 
as Protector of Bohemia-Moravia 
and was killed by a partisan bomb in 
June, 1942, Reinhard Heydrich became 
obsessed with the urge to erase all traces 
of mass burials. A detachment en- 
trusted with this task was established 
under Colonel Blobel. 

Prior to handling the big Babiy-Yar 
job, Blobel tried his hand at Chelmno, 
near Lodz, where thousands had been 
gassed. At first he used dynamite and 
a bone mill; later a vast pyre was con- 
structed of iron rails and wooden 
sleepers. It was a somewhat more elab- 
orate version of this method that he 
employed at Babiy-Yar. 

Short of manpower for an operation 
of this size, the Germans decided to use 
Jewish labor camp inmates. On Aug- 
ust 18, 1943, a large SS detachment ap- 
peared in the concentration camp at 
Syretsk, across the road from Babiy-Yar. 
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One hundred men were selected, 
shackled and dispatched under heavy 
guard to Babiy-Yar. There they were 
labeled “Commando 1005,” divided 
into several groups, stripped to the 
waist and given rubber boots, aprons, 
mittens, pitchforks and spades. SS men 
were assigned to each group. 

Ordered to start digging in the ra- 
vine, they did so for some time with- 
out uncovering anything. Then Blobel 
himself appeared on the scene. He told 
the commanding officer that they were 
“barking up the wrong tree.” Having 
directed the shooting in 1941, he knew 
exactly where to dig. He led them to 
the right place and under his guidance 
they soon began to uncover the bodies. 
A prohibited zone to which no unau- 
thorized person had access was estab- 
lished around Babiy-Yar. Excavators 
were used to speed the work. Special 
German commandos examined each 
corpse for rings, earrings and gold 
teeth. Then the conscripts had to pull 
the corpses apart with hooks and pile 
them in heaps. Those who worked slow- 
ly or fainted were shot on the spot. 

Granite and marble tombstones and 
iron railings were brought from the 
nearby Jewish cemetery and used to 
build crude crematoria. These served 
as a foundation for metal bars which 
were covered by a layer of pine fire- 
wood, on top of which about one hun- 
dred corpses were placed. The bodies 
were stacked alternately with the logs, 
doused with gasoline and burned, care- 
fully and thoroughly, so that the bones, 
too, would be incinerated. Each pyre 
took two nights and a day to burn. What 
remained of the bones was crushed, 
mixed with earth and scattered over the 
Yar. Blobel admitted at the Nuremberg 
trial that, in accordance with his in- 
structions, he removed the contents of 
a mass burial pit measuring sixty yards 
long and more than eight feet deep. 

For almost six weeks these macabre 
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bonfires blazed day and night. Suffocat- 
ing stench dominated the entire Luki- 
anska area. According to the testimony 
of conscripts L. K. Ostrovsky, S. B. Ber- 
liand, J. S. Stetiuk, L. M. Vilkis, and 
I. M. Brodsky, who later succeeded in 
escaping, some 70,000 corpses were in- 
cinerated between August 18, 1943 and 
September 29, 1943, the day when they 
escaped. This number included the 
bodies of new victims, who had been 
put to death in gassing vans. 

After forty-one days of this night- 
mare, the surviving conscripts could 
stand it no longer. On September 28th, 
after the day’s work, when they were, 
as always, shackled and locked in a 
garage, they removed the manacles and 
fetters, with the tools they had hidden, 
overpowered the guards and fled. Some 
were killed while escaping, others were 
caught and shot. Several, among them 
the ones mentioned above, managed to 
get away. In 1944 they told their story 
to the Soviet investigating commission. 

On the eve of their withdrawal, the 
Germans recalled that warden Lutzen- 
ko had witnessed the Babiy-Yar slaugh- 
ter. An SS squad raided his house in 
order to liquidate his entire family 
and thus prevent them from giving evi- 
dence. Lutzenko’s older daughter Anna, 
and his grandchildren, Anatoly and 
Liuda, were killed. But Lutzenko, his 
wife and two younger daughters es- 
caped and later also testified before the 
Soviet commission. 


OTH DURING the war and in the 
4 early post-war years, the Soviets 
denounced the Babiy-Yar crime. Molo- 
tov mentioned it in the January 6th, 
note. In 1945, the official Soviet Gos- 
politizdat (State Political Publishing 
House) issued a book by K. Dubina 
entitled German Crimes in Kiev, which 
devoted several well-documented pages 
to Babiy-Yar. Soviet opinion was deeply 
shocked by this tragedy. Ilya Ehren- 
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burg’s Storm, written in 1944, dealt 
with the plight of the Jews in Kiev in 
the early stages of the war and 
described the Babiy-Yar holocaust. 
Khrushchev, then General Secretary of 
the Ukrainian Communist Party, swore 
that as soon as the war was over a 
monument would be erected over the 
mass grave of the victims as a perma- 
nent reminder to the Soviet people and 
to the world. 

But in the years that followed a 
change took place in the Soviet atti- 
tude toward Babiy-Yar. It completely 
disappeared from Soviet literature and 
the press. No monument was set up, 
and a recent suggestion of the Kiev 
Municipal Council to this effect was 
turned down by the central Soviet au- 
thorities on the ground that, under the 
town planning project, the Babiy-Yar 
area was destined to be converted into 
a refuse dump. 

The very mention of Babiy-Yar in 
connection with the massacre of Jews 
became an offense. Literaturnaya Gaz- 
eta charged the Ukranian-Jewish poet 
Savva Golovanivsky, with “heaping 
terrible and unheard of slander upon 
the Soviet nation” by alleging that the 
Russian and Ukrainin populace “had 
turned their backs on an old Jew, Abra- 
ham, whom in 1941 the Germans had 
marched through the streets of Kiev to 
be shot.” Another Ukrainian-Jewish 
poet, Pervomaysky, was denounced for 
“repeating Golovanivsky’s defamation 
of the Soviet people,” and a third, Gru- 
bian, was attacked because in mourn- 
ing the victims of Nazi terror he had 
“visited exclusively with the Jewish 
dead” and was guilty of “infatuation 
with Jewish Nationalism.” 

The only ones who remember are the 
Jews of Kiev. On Yom Kippur eve, re- 
garded as the anniversary of the great 
massacre, they go stealthily to the site 
of the slaughter to mourn their dead 
and pour out their hearts. A tragic 
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poem recorded by Nehama Lipschitz, a 
popular Yiddish singer, tells of the grief 
of a Jewish mother unable to find the 
remains of her children who perished 
in Babiy-Yar. I was anxious to buy this 
record and hunted for it in the State 
Univermags (deparatment stores) of 
Kiev, Odessa and Moscow. “Sold out,” 
was the invariable answer. When I 
asked why there was no second edition, 
the saleswomen shrugged their shoul- 
ders. One, however, said testily: “What 
for? Isn’t it time to forget this damn 
thing altogether?” 


URING MY stay in Kiev, accustomed 
D to Intourist’s eagerness to show an 
American visitor everything he is in- 
terested in, I asked my young guide, 
Lena, to have me driven to Babiy-Yar 
in the Jntourist car at my disposal. Her 
reaction was one of shock: 

“Babiy-Yar? Impossible!” 

“Why?” 

“It is beyond the city limits.” 

“But in Leningrad I was driven to 
Peterhof which is much further away.” 

“I can’t discuss it. I am only a guide. 
Talk to our chief manager.” 

I went to the chief manager, a 
middle-aged woman, who was all smiles. 
But when she heard “Babiy-Yar,” she 
presented a stony face: 

“Out of the question. It’s outside 
Kiev, and there is nothing to be seen 
there. It can be of no interest to you. 
We'll be glad to show you our historic 
monuments and shrines in the city, but 
not that. Let’s not even discuss the 
matter.” 

“Then I want to be driven to the 
Jewish cemetery of Lukianovska which 
is in the vicinity of Babiy-Yar.” 

“As far as we are concerned, there 
are no special Jewish cemeteries. We 
have one general cemetery for all our 
citizens.” 

“I am not going to argue about it. I 
want to see the cemetery of Lukianov- 
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ska, whether it is Jewish or not.” 

“It is outside our normal itinerary. If 
you want to go there, it is your privi- 
lege. But not in our car and not with 
our guide.” 

“I don’t need your guide, only your 


? 


Car. 


HE REFUSAL was as categorical as it 
T was puzzling. It only spurred my 
determination to see both Lukianovska 
and Babiy-Yar. I tried to hire a taxi. 
But the two taxi drivers whom I ap- 
proached both made glum faces when 
I mentioned Babiy-Yar. One said that 
he was just going off duty; the other 
was “short of gasoline for so long a 
trip.” I decided to go by bus. This time 
I did not mention either Babiy-Yar or 
the Jewish cemetery. I asked a police- 
man on Kreshchatik to direct me to 
Lukianovska cemetery. He obligingly 
explained that I was to take trolley 
No. 4 to the end of the line and then 
bus No. 14 to the cemetery. I followed 
his instructions and reached my destin- 
ation in about forty-five minutes. It 
wasn’t nearly as “far away” as the Jn- 
tourist manager had tried to make me 
believe. 

There was also no “general’’ ceme- 
tery as she had claimed. Lukianovska is 
divided into three parts; a civilian 
Christian cemetery; a military section 
for members of the Soviet armed forces; 
and a Jewish part. The first two were 
well kept. There was an office where 
one could inquire about the location of 
a grave. Gardeners were busy planting 
shrubs. Although it was a weekday 
afternoon, visitors bringing flowers were 
numerous. In dismaying contrast, the 
Jewish cemetery was the site of utter 
desolation. There was no office at the 
crumbling gate; registers of burials 
had vanished. Alleys and paths were 
overgrown with weeds and brush. Hun- 
dreds of tombstones were dislocated, 
overturned, broken; so were the rail- 
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ings. There was not a soul around, not 
a single visitor, and, of course, no one 
to give information . 

I was anxious to locate the graves of 
two men—great Jews and outstanding 
Zionist thinkers and leaders: Ber 
Borokhov, who died in 1917, and 
Nahum Syrkin (a prominent leader of 
Ukrainian Jewry, not to be confused 
with Nachman Syrkin, one of the foun- 
ders of Labor Zionism) who passed 
away in 1918. Both were my teachers 
in Zionism and Syrkin had also been 
a very dear friend. Before going to 
Soviet Russia I had spent two months 
in Israel and I carried with me some 
Israel earth to spread over their graves. 
It took some time to find these graves 
in the chaotic labyrinth of overgrown 
paths and overturned gravestones. I 
was helped by an elderly Ukrainian 
with whom I had struck up an acquain- 
tance while passing through the mili- 
tary cemetery. He had always lived in 
the neighborhood and was familiar 
with the layout of the cemetery. He 
was glad to oblige “an American who 
speaks such a wonderful Russian.” He 
became even friendlier when I ex- 
changed a few words in Ukrainian with 
him. He was also visibly impressed by 
the “earth from the Holy Land” and 
was sympathetic and cooperative. This 
encouraged me to ask him to lead me 
to Babiy-Yar. He was not shocked by 
the name as the others had been, but 
tried to dissuade me from going there: 
“There is nothing to be seen there. 
Why should you waste time and ener- 
gy?” he said. 

But I insisted and he reluctantly 
agreed. After a short walk he stopped 
and said in a hushed voice: “Here is 
your Babiy-Yar.” 

I realized that he had been right: 
there was indeed “nothing to be seen.” 
It was just a steep bank without notice- 
able landmarks. A vast, empty, ravaged, 
desolate piece of land, laid waste, for- 
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saken, covered with grass and weeds, 
untidy with rubbish, appalling in its 
loneliness. There was no living thing 
in sight. I was reminded of the ruins 
of the Warsaw Ghetto as I had seen 
them in August 1947. I don’t know how 
long I stood there. “So this is Babiy- 
Yar? That’s all?” My guide muttered: 
“What did I tell you? Didn’t you have 
enough? Let’s go! It’s unhealthy to stay 
too long in such a place. Let’s go!” 


N ouR way back I asked my com- 
O panion why the Kiev municipali- 
ty did not erect a monument at Babiy- 
Yar and whether it was true that it 
was to become a garbage dump. The 
latter he indignantly denied: “You 
must have read this lie in the American 
press.” But I pressed the issue of the 
monument and, somewhat embarrassed, 
he explained that until now the mu- 
nicipality has had more urgent things 
to take care of: the rebuilding of the 
largely destroyed city; housing for the 
population which had increased from 
847,000 in 1939 to the present 1,102,- 
000. “And besides,” he added, “why 
should the Jews themselves not under- 
take such a task. A few years ago I read 
that Mexican Jews had collected a lot 
of money for a monument to Babiy-Yar 
victims. That would be the best solu- 
tion.” 

The next day, attending the Friday 
evening service at Kiev’s only syna- 
gogue in Stchekavitsky street in the 
Podol suburb, I guardedly mentioned 
the shocking neglect of both Babiy-Yar 
and the Lukianovska cemetery. It is 
dificult to describe the anguished 
glances I received in response. Their 
meaning was clear: ‘“‘Why are you pour- 
ing salt on our wounds? Don’t you 
know that we are both helpless and 
afraid? All this does not depend on us, 
and, please, let’s not even talk about 
such things. You are a tourist, but we 
have to stay here...” 
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I felt ashamed of my inconsiderate 
inquiry. But still I did not know to 
whom to go for the answer to a long 
list of puzzling questions. Why has 
Babiy-Yar become not only neglected 
and forsaken, but also taboo? Why is 
a foreign tourist painstakingly dis- 
suaded, almost prevented, from visit- 
ing it? Why this strange conspiracy of 
silence? Why the stony face of the 
otherwise amiable Intourist manager? 
Why the evasions of the taxi drivers 
who should have been only too eager to 
take the profitable fare to a distant 
place? Why all this ambiguity, reti- 
cence, secrecy? Is it because of the Yar’s 
specific Jewish connotation, as part 
and parcel of the “general party line” 
prescribing the playing down of every- 
thing Jewish? Or is there some deep- 
seated guilt complex haunting those 
who have decreed and imposed this at- 
titude? 

It is easily understandable why the 
SS bosses in the Fall of 1943, sensing 
approaching doom, should have been 
anxious to obliterate the traces and 
memory of the Babiy-Yar tragedy. But 
why should the Kremlin bosses like- 
wise try to obliterate the memory of 
Babiy-Yar in 1959? 

In mentioning the alleged initiative 
of the Jews of Mexico, my Ukrainian 
guide has perhaps unwittingly indi- 
cated a way to find out the reason be- 
hind Soviet evasion of this subject. Why 
should not an authoritative non-parti- 
san Jewish institution such as Yad 
Va’shem, whose purpose it is to per- 
petuate the memory of the six million 
victims of the Nazi holocaust, officially 
propose to the Soviet government to 
erect a monument at Babiy-Yar? Such 
a step would force the Kremlin either 
to accept or to reject the offer. In the 
latter case, some explanation could not 
be avoided and public opinion would 
then be able to draw its own conclu- 
sions. 








BALLADE OF THE SHADOW-MEN 


(after Villon) 


By IRVING FELDMAN 


If our lives, in these ancient reels, 
Seem jerked along by a spiteful arm, 
Or seem, on backward-turning wheels, 
To race ahead with pitiful charm; 

Or if our clothes seem out of style, 
Our colloquies grimace and smile, 
Our world a wash of greying stain, 
—O you who live in better hours, 

Do not think our vanity in vain, 

But pray for your peace and ours. 


Or if we seem like feverish spots 

That separate and are aligned 

In a thousand accidental plots 

That deceive the eye and dull the mind, 
_ And in our rushing seem to mime 

A pointless farce of a sour time, 

Shadows that a match would have slain, 
—O you who live in better hours, 

Do not reward us with disdain, 

But pray for your peace and ours. 


Or seem but shadows of a fire, 
Driven here and there on a wall, 
Who in darkened corners conspire, 
As drifted smoke or dust, to appall 
The guiltless sunbeams in your room, 
Fit matter for a passing broom 

To whirl upon the wind again, 

—O you who live in better hours, 
Do not punish us for pain, 

But pray for your peace and ours. 


Whirled around on celluloid, 


Around and around in our flickering void; 


—O you who live in better hours, 
Do not think us unemployed, 
But pray for your peace and ours. 
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In the folowing pages, MARIE SyrKIN, daughter of Nachman Syrkin, 


one of the founders 


of the Socialist-Zionist movement describes the 


turbulent period at the turn of the century when Labor Zionism came 
into being. These pages are part of a full-length biography of Nachman 
Syrkin to be published soon by Sharon Books. 


My Father, Nachman Syrkin 


By 


INCE IT was virtually impossible for 

a Jew to gain admission to a Rus- 

sian university, Nachman left 
home at the age of twenty to study in 
Germany. In the fall of 1888 he was al- 
ready registered in the Kéniglichen 
Friedrich-Wilhelms Universitét, en- 
rolled in the Faculty of Philosophy, 
where he remained till 1889. Since he 
did not receive his doctoral degree till 
1903, one may safely assume that he did 
not devote himself exclusively to his 
university courses, though his extra- 
curricular activities were not those gen- 
erally associated with light-hearted 
chanters of gaudeamus igitur. 

There was a large colony of Russian 
Jewish students in Berlin with an in- 
tense life of its own and with almost 
no contact with either the German-Jew- 
ish or German students. The ideologi- 
cal currents that ran hot in this group 
were peculiar to it. The intellectual 
caliber was high as is seen from the 
number of future leaders to be found 
concentrated in the colony. Among 
others, Shmarya Levin made his way 
there. His description of his arrival 
in Berlin casts light on Nachman’s 
finances at the time: “In the darkness 
of an early autumn morning I arrived 
in the city of Berlin. I was received 
there by my friend Nachman Syrkin 
who was already a student in the Uni- 
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versity of Berlin. Syrkin refused to let 
me take a droshky or carriage; it cost 
too much and was not fitting for a stu- 
dent. He had as a matter of fact or- 
dered his landlady to come down to the 
station with a small cart drawn by a 
dog. In the cart there was enough room 
for my baggage. And Syrkin and I went 
up on foot to his lodgings like pilgrims 
approaching a shrine.” 

After a stroll of several miles behind 
the dogcart the startled Shmarya ar- 
rived at the lodging house, a workers’ 
tenement in the north of Berlin: 
“Syrkin’s room lay on the fifth floor... 
The room was large, well-lighted and 
decently furnished. Until my arrival 
Syrkin had been paying fifteen marks 
($3.75) a month for room and breakfast. 
The two of us would now pay twenty- 
five marks for the same service. Break- 
fast, as I soon learned, consisted of a 
cup of coffee and two slices of black 
bread thinly covered with butter. By 
way of variety the lodger could order 
a cup of coffee and two white rolls 
without butter. During the week Syrkin 
went in for black bread and butter; on 
the Sabbath he sacrificed substance for 
elegance—a memorial of the Sabbath 
white bread of his far away home.” 

Levin was astonished by the Spartan 
quality of his roommate: “His per- 
sonal needs were so modest that he 
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could be said to be living on the abso- 
lute minimum possible to civilized 
man. He could have competed in this 
respect with the famous Rabbi Chanina 
who used to manage on one pot of 
carobs from one Saturday night to the 
next. But, as against this, I have seldom 
met a Jew with the same national dar- 
ing and the same vast national appe- 
tite as Syrkin. The man who lived 
cheaply on the absolute human mini- 
mum was in his nationalism content 
with nothing less than the maximum.” 

Chaim Weizmann, too, was a mem- 
ber of the colony. In Trial and Error 
he reminisces about his Berlin student 
days: “At first I was greatly overawed 
by my fellow-students among whom I 
was the youngest. Fresh from little 
Pinsk with its petty Zionist politicians 
and small-town discussions I was stag- 
gered by the sweep of vision which 
Motzkin and Syrkin and others dis- 
played.” He also comments on Syrkin’s 
poverty: “Some, however, were definite- 
ly underfed. Nachman Syrkin, gifted, 
high-spirited, imaginative—he later be- 
came one of the founders of the Social- 
ist Zionist Party—was among these. At 
the beginning of every month he would 
turn up for a loan, and I pinched off 
what | could from my allowance. To- 
wards the end of the month, when cash 
was scarce, he would ask for a pledge, 
that is, for something that could be 
pawned. I had two pledges; one was a 
wonderful cushion which my mother 
had made me take along and which 
brought a trifle from the pawnbroker. 
The other was my set of chemists’ 
weights, which, I remember distinctly, 
was worth two marks and fifty pfennigs. 
At the end of the month I was general- 
ly without cushion and _ without 
weights.” 

Weizmann does not explain how the 
pledges were redeemed but I find the 
story completely convincing. The pawn- 
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broker was to remain a Stable feature 
in the economy of the Syrkin house- 
hold—long after my father’s student 
days. In my childhood the departure of 
various objects to the pawnshop and 
their subsequent reappearance seemed 
as normal a procedure as the storage 
of furs for the summer would today. 
What better place for a winter coat in 
the summer than a pawnshop? 


HERE WAS still another way in 

which a hungry student could fill a 
part of his stomach. In a moment of in- 
spiration Nachman hit on the brilliant 
idea of writing for food samples. An 
indefatigable reader of the press, he was 
always coming across offers of sausage, 
herring, curious cheeses, or a new ce- 
real. An industrious correspondent 
could probably feed a dozen indigent 
students—so it seemed to the ever hope- 
ful Nachman. But the results proved 
disappointing. The products came, but 
the portions lived up to their descrip- 
tion—they were just samples. The 
manufacturers lacked largesse—and a 
diet of these tid-bits did not make for 
well-being. 

Financial assistance from the parents 
in Minsk was negligible. Not only were 
the demands of five other sons and 
daughters who had to be educated a 
strain on the family resources, but 
Nachke was already something of a 
worry and disappointment. Bad enough 
that he had gotten expelled from the 
gymnasium and had sat in prison. In 
addition he had broken with Orthodox 
Judaism. He had not even done so in 
decent quiet. The irresponsible Nachke 
inveighed against the synagogue in the 
press and on the platform. All the He- 
brew scholarship in the world—and 
Nachke was steeped in Hebrew letters 
from the Bible to the Haskalah—and 
all the ardent love of Zion could not 
assuage the pious Zivia’s grief for her 
infidel son. 
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Somehow with lessons, translations, 
and occasional articles he managed to 
acquire the “absolute minimum” to 
which Shmarya Levin made reference. 
Never in his life was he to have much 
more. 

But these were subsidiary matters. He 
was as deeply immersed in the ideologi- 
cal conflicts of the student colony as in 
his formal studies. No one accustomed 
to the comparative political apathy of 
an American campus can have an ade- 
quate notion of the intensity of these 
involvements. In range of interests and 
intellectual maturity the present day 
American college boy is sophomoric in 
the worst sense beside his European 
counterpart of that period. This was 
particularly true of the Russian Jewish 
students who had already known op- 
pression in Czarist Russia, were aliens 
in Germany, and for the most part had 
cut their ties with the Jewish ghettos 
from which they sprang. Their search 
for fundamental solutions had an im- 
mediate relevance. Would they be 
saved by Zionism, by Socialism, by as- 
similation? These were not academic or 
theoretical questions. 

The life of the colony was full of 
paradoxes. These Jewish students who 
had found Russia anything but a kind- 
ly nurse could not hate their harsh 
stepmotherland. On the contrary, they 
loved the Russian language and litera- 
ture, sang Russian songs and dreamt 
nostalgically of Russia’s great expanses 
to which they would return “after the 
Revolution.” Ail the indignities and 
persecutions they had endured were 
ascribed to the “regime.” Despite the 
unilateral character of their attach- 
ment, they proudly called themselves 
“Russian.” The overwhelming majority 
of readers at the Russian Reading 
Room in Berlin were Jews since few 
Gentile Russians had need to go abroad 
for their studies. Nevertheless, when a 
suggestion was made that the club sub- 
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scribe to Hebrew papers, it was Jew- 
ish students who led an energetic fight 
against the proposal. Poles and the few 
Russians had no objection to Hebrew 
papers among others. But the cosmo- 
politan Jewish students shouted “chau- 
vinism” and “reaction” when Hebrew 
was mentioned. It took months before 
Hebrew papers could be found on the 
shelves together with journals in other 
languages. There was nothing reaction- 
ary in the content of these Hebrew 
journals; the language alone was objec- 
tionable—a too sharp reminder of the 
reader’s race and origin. 

The chief arena for the ideological 
struggle between the “nationalists” and 
the “socialists” was the Russian Jew- 
ish Scientific Society (Russisch-Judis- 
chen Wissenschaftlichen Verein) found- 
ed by Leo Motzkin, Syrkin, and Leib 
Wilensky in 1889. Shmarya Levin re- 
lates that the club had trouble in find- 
ing restaurants in which to meet. The 
students were more intent on arguing 
than drinking beer. Motzkin would im- 
plore helplessly: “Friends, for God’s 
sake, drink more beer. Have some con- 
sideration for the society.” 

Beer or no beer, the debates rang 
loud and late. Each side was eager to 
recruit newcomers who arrived daily in 
Berlin from Russia. Socialists and na- 
tionalists lay in ambush for the unsus- 
pecting students who got off the trains, 
ready to whisk them away to the right 
camp. 

In this world of clear-cut divisions 
young Syrkin played an anomalous 
role; he was both a socialist and a na- 
tionalist. He could be found fighting 
for or against each group, depending 
on the issue. The synthesis, original 
with him and later to become the 
platform of a world-wide movement, 
seemed merely ludicrous to his con- 
temporaries. “Crazy Nachman,” they 
called him without even paying him 
the compliment of taking him seriously. 
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UT IF in those early years he had 
B neither disciples nor opponents 
when it came to what was viewed as 
his private lunacy, he was already re- 
nowned as a formidable adversary 
when he engaged either side. He had no 
adherents for his peculiar combination 
but his satiric thrusts in either direc- 
tion quickly became part of the colony’s 
legends. One episode, described by sev- 
eral contemporaries, is worth quoting 
as told by Shmarya Levin. Parvus, a 
Social Democrat, later associated with 
Trotsky and already reputed as a Marx- 
ist theoretician, was considered one of 
the deadliest debaters on the socialist 
side! 


“I remember one of his addresses at 
a meeting of the Society,” writes 
Levin. “Parvus was thundering—as 
only he could—against the meaning- 
lessness of nationalism. He cited 
Marx, history, philosophy, and then 
feeling that his arguments were too 
vague and academic, he grabbed hold 
of his own coat and roared: “The 
wool in this coat was taken from 
sheep which were pastured in An- 
gora; it was spun in England; it was 
woven in Lodz; the buttons came 
from Germany, the thread from 
Austria; is it not clear to you that 
this world of ours is international 
and even a miserable thing like a 
coat is made up of the labor of dif- 
ferent races? 


“The argument, and still more, the 
illustration, was effective. You could 
almost feel the stream of intellectual 
sympathy turning in Parvus’ direc- 
tion. Hands were lifted to applaud— 
and then something unexpected hap- 
pened. Parvus’ coat was too small for 
him. In the fury of gesticulation, and 
while he pulled his coat about to il- 
lustrate his argument, he had ripped 
the right elbow which now showed 
a stretch of white shirt. Right oppo- 
site Parvus sat Nachman Syrkin 
whose eyes burned with contempt. 
Just at the moment when Parvus 
had completed his argument, Syr- 
kin, unable to contain himself, rose 
to his feet and shouted: ‘And the rip 
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in your sleeve comes from the po- 

grom in Kiev.’ The effect of that in- 

terjection was marvellous. Parvus 
had worked an hour to come to his 
climax of the international coat. 

Syrkin had undone him with a sen- 

tence. The hands that were lifted to 

applaud Parvus seemed to swin 
over. You knew they were applaud- 
ing Syrkin now.” 

The most vivid picture of Syrkin’s 
uneasy position in the student colony 
is to be found in a memoir written 
by a close friend of those days, Eliahu 
Davidson. I remember the tenderness 
with which my father would speak of 
this friend of his youth and the regret 
he experienced at his subsequent de- 
fection. In the Berlin period Davidson 
had been a moving spirit in the nation- 
alist faction, a warm lover of Zion. 
Later, he lost faith in Zionism and 
joined the Russian Social Democrats 
among whom he became a specialist 
on Jewish affairs and helped direct 
their campaign against Zionism and the 
Bund. After the Russian Revolution 
he held an academic post in Kiev. When 
Berl Katzenelson, the moral and in- 
tellectual teacher of pioneer Palestine 
began, in the thirties, to gather mate- 
rial for his biography of Nachman Syr- 
kin (One Against All), he wrote to 
Davidson, then still alive, for his recol- 
lections. Davidson, though long an 
ideological opponent, sent a perceptive 
and affectionate evaluation of his old 
comrade. It is perhaps natural, in view 
of his development, that even forty 
years later he should stress the “absurd- 
ity” of Syrkin’s ideas and the lack of 
response his hybrid formula enjoyed. 
At the same time he recalls with what 
curiosity and amusement the students 
would wait for Syrkin’s sallies and in- 
vective. “Nachke” was a wonderful 
spectacle when in the vein. When he 
was not propagating his weird synthe- 
sis, his arguments carried weight. 

There was ample opportunity for 
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Syrkin’s furious irony apart from his 
theory. There were immediate, practi- 
cal matters which required heated dis- 
cussion. The colony was agitated for 
weeks by the question as to when the 
New Year should be celebrated with a 
gala ball. Naturally, no group among 
the students was worrying about the 
traditional Rosh Hashonah. The prob- 
lem was thornier: should the date be 
reckoned according to the Greogorian 
Russian calendar or according to the 
Western calculation? The cosmopoli- 
tans wanted the Russian date; the na- 
tionalists, the Western one. Similarly, 
there was much anguished debate about 
the name of the Student Relief Fund 
which was to be established. Should it 
be called the “Russian” or the “Rus- 
sian-Jewish” Student Fund. The name 
was gravely argued, though there were 
practically no non-Jewish students; the 
“Russians” were attending universities 
in Moscow or St. Petersburg, not 
Berlin. 

No matter how many kicks they had 
received or how many “unwelcome” 
signs they encountered, the pro-Russian 
enthusiasts found it hard to view them- 
selves as other than “true” Russians 
without irrelevant admixture; the na- 
tionalists, on the other hand, were less 
keen on an unqualified identification 
with the land of pogroms and persecu- 
tion. The cosmopolitans rationalized 
their enthusiasm; only the Czarist re- 
gime, not the Russian people, was to 
blame. Comes the Revolution and with 
it the brotherhood of man, there would 
be neither Jew nor Russian—just Rus- 
sian! 


YRKIN WAS at his best in his diatribes 
S against this masquerade. He ex- 
pressed the heretical view that not only 
the “regime” was to blame for the anti- 
Semitic excesses. The Russian people 
were not innocent. He dared to suggest 
that even the Russian intelligentzia was 
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not guiltless. Such views aroused the 
utmost indignation of the socialists; the 
nationalists, too, agreed that Syrkin was 
going too far. Yet Davidson comments: 
“But these untramelled and tactless ex- 
plosions of Syrkin would force his hear- 
ers to think again about the questions 
raised.” 

While his jabs at pretence, the wild 
outbursts, were not without effect on 
questions affecting the daily life of the 
colony, his special mission, however, the 
acceptance of his idea—Socialist-Zion- 
ism—made no headway. Of this, too, 
Davidson writes: “Always he would re- 
main alone with his ideas. Neither the 
Zionists nor their opponents supported 
him. Not for a moment did either side 
heed his Torah . . . But this lack of 
success did not discourage Nachke and 
he kept hammering away. He would 
constantly repeat his credo knowing 
from the outset that he would have no 
effect on his auditors.” 

For Nachke had a great strength— 
apparent in youth as in later years. He 
was not afraid to be ridiculous. He was 
extraordinarily insensitive to the im- 
pression that he made. One might say 
that a sublime arrogance saved him 
from trivial vanity. This he was never 
to lose. 

The unrest affecting Jewish youth 
both in Western Europe and in the 
cities of the Russian pale was about to 
find organized expression. Herzl’s 
Judenstaat appeared in 1896 and the 
first Zionist Congress assembled in 
Basle in 1897. Zionism had found its 
political form. The same year marked 
the formation of the Bund, the “Gen- 
eral Jewish Workers’ League in Lithu- 
ania, Poland and Russia.” These two 
opposing cross-currents in Jewish life— 
nationalism and socialism—had each at 
last crystallized into separate and mu- 
tually hostile groupings: amorphous 
Zionist tendencies finally had shape and 
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direction, and a Jewish Social Demo- 
crat could join a Jewish labor move- 
ment instead of the Russian revolu- 
tionary party, if he so wished. 

Class differentiation among Polish- 
Russian Jewry had become perceptible 
in the second half of the 19th century. 
With the belated advent of the Indus- 
trial Revolution and the emergence of 
capitalism came the beginning of a 
Jewish working class. Though the so- 
cial structure of the Jews was still top- 
heavy with petty tradesmen, peddlers, 
and innkeepers, a working class had 
started to emerge whose economic mis- 
ery in a feudal agrarian country under 
a reactionary regime was bound to seek 
organized expression. 

The first Jewish workers’ organiza- 
tions, called chevras, were religious in 
character and served as mutual aid so- 
cieties rather than as instruments of 
social struggle. The populist, Narodnik 
movement of the seventies which at- 
tracted the Jewish intelligentzia ig- 
nored the Jewish workers; Jewish revo- 
lutionaries found the romantic moujtk 
more appealing. Furthermore, as assimi- 
lationists, they considered socialist 
propaganda among the Jewish masses 
futile. The “reactionary” Hebrew re- 
ligion, the “archaic” Hebrew language, 
the Yiddish “jargon” would be thrust 
on the scrap-heap of history. 

For the Jewish Narodniks the po- 
groms of 1881 were a shock in more 
ways than one. Not only did the noble, 
simple peasant reveal an extraordi- 
nary willingness to be instigated by the 
Russian government, but the Executive 
Committee of the Narodnaya Volya is- 
sued a proclamation condoning the po- 
groms and inciting the peasants to fur- 
ther efforts. To the horror of their 
Jewish comrades, the Russian revolu- 
tionary leaders hailed racial hate as a 
prelude to class hate. Murdering Jews 
was revolutionary practice for a “‘folk- 
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movement.” A sentence in the Narod- 
nik proclamation read: “Help and 
emancipate yourselves, workers. Avenge 
yourselves on the masters; rob the Jews 
and kill the officials.” 

A great many Jewish revolutionaries, 
like twentieth century Jewish Commun- 
ists in the face of the primitive anti- 
Semitism revealed in the Prague trials, 
swallowed their grief without choking 
and expressed continued devotion to 
the Party and its superior wisdom. 
Some, less tractable, left the movement 
and joined the BJLU students who were 
leaving Russia to set up workers’ col- 
onies in Palestine. 

However, with the continued prole- 
tarization of large numbers of Russian 
Jews, Jewish Social Democrats began 
to appreciate the need of reaching the 
Jewish masses, as well as the intellectual 
elite. Since in the tightly circumscribed 
life of the Pale, Yiddish, not Russian, 
was the vernacular, a political move- 
ment using Yiddish had to be launched. 
At first the Jewish framework of the 
Bund was primarily a linguistic con- 
venience. In good Yiddish, Jewish 
workers were urged to tear their narrow 
traditional ties and lose themselves in 
the liberation of humanity. Yet, in- 
evitably, as the Bund developed, it was 
forced to react to Jewish issues. Under 
the pressure of Zionism on the one 
hand, and political oppression on the 
other, it became a spokesman for Jew- 
ish rights with a platform which eventu- 
ally included a demand for some form 
of national minority rights. But the 
solution was restricted to the diaspora. 
The Bund’s enmity to Zionism, whether 
bourgeois or socialist, never wavered. 


HE DILEMMA Of the Bund was sharp- 
FS ened by the fact that the Socialist 
Democratic movements of Russia and 
Austria came out for the principle of 
national self-determination in 1898 and 
1899, respectively. If national consci- 
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ousness was becoming respectable, it 
was hard for a specifically Jewish move- 
ment to escape the ideological conse- 
quences. The simon-pure cosmopoli- 
tans and assimilationists among Jew- 
ish radicals who had joined the Russian 
Social Democratic party rather than its 
Yiddish-speaking section, could readily 
ignore Jewish issues. It was more diffi- 
cult for the culturally homogeneous 
Bund to do so. True, the Bund’s chief 
purpose was to organize the Jewish 
masses for their part in the revolution- 
ary struggle. However, the fight for 
civic equality for Jews, by its very na- 
ture, admitted the existence of pecu- 
liar Jewish problems. From that admis- 
sion, others were bound to follow till 
the concept of equality began to include 
that of cultural and national autono- 
my—on home soil, of course, not in a 
Jewish homeland. 

Ironically, the Bund’s anti-Zionist 
zeal failed to endear it to the Russian 
Social Democrats. Plekhanov called its 
members “Zionists who are afraid of 
a sea journey.” And Lenin was to com- 
ment wryly in 1903 that Jewish nation- 
alism has “an evidently reactionary 
character, not only in the form advo- 
cated by its consistent champions, the 
Zionists, but also in that of the Bund- 
ists who try to combine it with Social 
Democracy. This idea runs contrary to 
the interests of the Jewish proletariat 
inasmuch as it creates directly and in- 
directly an attitude hostile to assimila- 
tion, a ghetto philosophy.” 

Just as the formation of the Bund 
marked the conclusion of a process 
which chanelled scattered impulses 
among the Jewish left, so did the first 
Zionist Congress give body to dis- 
persed nationalist energies. The call 
did not come out of the blue. Not only 
had Herzl’s precursors.such as Pinsker 
(of whom he had never heard) pre- 
pared an ideologically receptive mood, 
but even the organizational steps which 
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culminated in the Congress had previ- 
ously been considered. 

Several years before the first Zionist 
Congress, a meeting of students in Syr- 
kin’s Berlin room had pondered on the 
possibility of convoking a congress, but, 
as so many times in the future, the idea 
was permitted to perish “for lack of 
stamps.” And Shmarya Levin reports 
that at about the same time (1892), 
“Nachman Syrkin even permitted him- 
self a political jest. Without consulting 
any one of us he calmly went to the 
Turkish ambassador and proposed the 
purchase of Palestine naming one hun- 
dred million francs as the sum. The 
ambassador listened earnestly, and 
counselled Syrkin to apply to the 
Vizier in Constantinople. Syrkin was 
lucky; the ambassador might have tak- 
en him too seriously and asked him for 
a deposit, much to his embarrassment— 
for all he possessed in the world then 
was possibly two or three marks. But 
Syrkin even in later years always liked 
big, sweeping propositions. Money, he 
used to say, is a purely technical 
question. 

The extraordinary appearance of 
Herzl on the Jewish scene, coming as 
he did with the sense of a unique and 
original mission, galvanized these 
fumblings into action. The students 
who had been endlessly debating in 
societies, such as the Russian Jewish 
Scientific Club, both in Eastern and 
Western Europe now had a center with 
which they could affiliate. 

Herzl frankly viewed Zionism as a 
dam against the involvement of Jews 
in the socialist current. He had writ- 
ten in The Jewish State: “When we 
sink, we become a revolutionary prole- 
tariat, the subordinate officers of all 
revolutionary parties.” Nordau, too, 
shared this view. The handful of social- 
ist nationalists who appeared among 
the delegates of the first congress 
(there were as yet no Socialist-Zion- 
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ists) were repelled by its “bourgeois” 
character. Too many rabbis and “mid- 
dle-class” intellectuals were at the helm. 
And there was too much awed scraping 
and bowing before the possibility of 
contacts with the Kaiser or the Czar. 
Herzlian diplomacy shocked the radi- 
cals as much as it dazzled most of Jew- 
ry. Now that the two organized Jewish 
bodies had come into being, the divi- 
sion between the socialist and Zionist 
camps became complete. No common 
ideological meeting ground seemed 
possible. 

At this inauspicious time the man to 
whom from boyhood Socialism and 
Zionism had appeared not as opposites 
but as a logical synthesis, determined 
to come forward formally with his idea. 
He writes in a memoir (For the History 
of Socialist-Zionism): “A guiding in- 
stinct and a deep conviction gave 
me the courage at that time to 
start preaching Socialist-Zionism and 
to place myself in opposition to the en- 
tire Jewish intelligentzia. If the idea of 
a Jewish homeland and the idea of a 
Jewish revolution could unite harmoni- 
ously in the mind of one man, why 
could it not become a living, creative 
concept for both the Jewish intellec- 
tuals and the Jewish masses? The pe- 
riod could not be held accountable for 
mockery and irony, the weapons of pet- 
ty men who moved in herds. So I un- 
dertook the thankless task of being a 
Socialist among Zionists, and a Zionist 
among Socialists. Naturally, each side 
attacked me violently and sent me pack- 
ing to the other.” 


YRKIN’S unpopular amalgam was of- 

fered to the world in an address 
which its author delivered in 1898 in 
Zurich before a Zionist group called 
promisingly Nes Ziona. The lecture— 
not an impromptu tirade but carefully 
written out in German—met with small 
success. According to Syrkin’s recollec- 
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tions the meeting was attended by a 
group of German anarchists who were 
curious about all strange creations, and 
Russian Jewish students who either did 
not understand German or found the 
presence of the Germans embarrassing. 
The Zurich auditors maintained a be- 
wildered silence; in Bern, however, 
where the undaunted orator repeated 
his lecture, he was met with outraged 
cries of “Bourgeois.” 

The lecture was then published in 
the largest German socialist periodical 
of the period, Deutsche Worte, which 
appeared in Vienna, and the article 
was expanded into a pamphlet, Die 
Judenfrage und der Socialistische Ju- 
denstaat (The Jewish Question and the 
Socialist Jewish State), and was pub- 
lished in Bern, 1898, under the signa- 
ture of Ben Eliezer. 

The first Socialist-Zionist manifesto 
had been launched. 

The brochure, which has been called 
fourth in the list of seminal Zionist 
tracts, following upon those of Lilien- 
blum, Pinsker and Herzl, went un- 
heralded. The Russian Jewish Zionists 
could not read German; the German 
Jewish socialists were too concerned 
with the Social Democratic movement 
in Germany to bother with the weird 
deviation, and Syrkin’s disciples were 
too few at the time to create a stir. 
The non-Jewish German press, on the 
other hand, took note here and there. 
Some socialists argued with the writ- 
er; a German pastor engaged Syrkin 
in a long correspondence on the nature 
of Christianity; and a Swiss weekly, 
Welt-Chronik, commenting on der les- 
enwerter Brochure (a pamphlet worth 
reading), admired its “prophetic con- 
clusion.” 

Perhaps it would be a mistake to say 
that the pamphlet went quite unregard- 
ed. It was noticed enough to be mock- 
ed. Among my father’s papers I found, 
together with the fine Gothic script 
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of the German pastor, several copies 
of a verse satire in Russian, mimeo- 
graphed on long sheets, presumably for 
wide distribution. In this Syrkiniade 
the bard, (Syrkin), after chanting his 
wrath against both Herzl and Commun- 
ism, offers his particular concoction 
composed of bits of Zionism and bits 
of Socialism dissolved in a newly dis- 
covered element called ‘“Syrkinism” 
which in turn consists of H,O plus the 
brains of the melancholy hero of the 
fable, The Donkey and the Lion. 

What the verses lack in subtlety they 
make up in a kind of sophomoric verve. 
They conclude with a “Portrait” which 
I translate with some hesitation: 


“Half-Marxist and half-Herzlian, 
Half-sage and half a lout, 
Half-donkey—but he soon will be, 
A whole one without doubt.” 


I don’t know whether the squib an- 
gered or amused my father. There must 
have been some reaction; otherwise the 
yellowing sheets would not have been 
kept. Perhaps he preserved them as a 
salutary reminder of “the mockery of 
small minds” about which he often 
descanted, or as source material for a 
philosophic German essay on Die 
Dummheit (Stupidity) which he was 


engaged in exploring at approximately 
that time. 


HE KIsHINEFF pogrom in which for- 
T ty-five Jews were murdered took 
place in April, 1903. It is difficult for a 
post-Hitler generation to understand 
the horror which shook the world at 
this profanation of the “enlightened” 
twentieth century in its bright begin- 
ning. The shadow of Kishineff hung 
heavy over the Sixth Zionist Congress, 
meeting four months later in Basel. To 
this congress Herzl brought the Brit- 
ish offer of Jewish autonomous coloni- 
zation in East Africa, the Uganda pro- 
posal. 

Zionist historians, writing with the 
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benefit of hindsight, tend to oversimpli- 
fy the spiritual turmoil caused by the 
proposal. The picture is reduced to a 
few sharp strokes: Herzl concludes his 
address with the solemn oath, “If I for- 
get thee, O Jerusalem, may my right 
hand wither’; Max Nordau backs the 
proposal while characterizing it as a 
nacht-asyl (temporary shelter); and the 
delegates from Russia, most in need of 
the shelter, sit in the corridors and 
weep as they remember Zion. 

Yet as one reads the minutes of the 
Zionist congress one gets another image. 
True, the Russian Zionists, among them 
Kohan-Bernstein of Kishineff and 
Shmarya Levin, warn against the folly 
of believing that any land save Pales- 
tine will rouse the national energies of 
the Jewish people, but the first and 
major reaction to Herzl’s announce- 
ment is “mighty applause and enthusi- 
asm.” Israel Zangwill shouts, “Three 
cheers for England,” and the delegates 
rise in tribute to the generosity of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

The concrete proposal before the 
congress was not an immediate accep- 
tance or rejection of the Uganda offer, 
but the authorization of a commission 
of inquiry which would report to the 
next congress. The final vote, after sev- 
eral days of agonized and highly emo- 
tional debate, was 295 in favor of send- 
ing the commission, 178 against, and 
132 abstentions. Uganda was being 
taken seriously. 

Among the fighters for the commis- 
sion is Syrkin. For a change his appear- 
ances are being greeted with lebhafter 
Beifall (lively applause instead of the 
usual grosser tummel, much commo- 
tion). In the course of an extended 
speech, he says: “I greet with joy the 
idea of an autonomous Jewish settle- 
ment in East Africa. If you will grasp 
the scope of this idea, this congress 
may become a turning point in Jewish 
history (applause). Consider, gentlemen, 
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that we stand before a great happen- 
ing in Zionism and one that we 
must approach with appropriate earn- 
estness. Most delegates in this hall 
will have to agree that the moment 
we seek to go a step forward in our 
conception of a Jewish state we will 
have to turn to this proposal . . . I am 
convinced that all progressive elements 
in Zionism will welcome this idea with 
enthusiasm (vigorous applause).” 


It is curious to hear him, in subse- — 


quent addresses, inveigh against “ro- 
mantic attachments” and urge “practi- 
cal” considerations, arguments for 
which he had always expressed a high 
disdain. But when need be, he will 
even pretend to be “practical,” though 
the quality is as alien to him as ever. 
If he is dreaming of Uganda it is not 
because he views it as a nacht-asyl. Not 
for a moment does he relinquish the 
name of Zionist while talking of a ter- 
ritory. Now he is arguing that Zion 
and the land of Zion are not necessar- 
ily identical. Zionism is national inde- 
pendence in a Jewish land. One should 
recall that neither Pinsker nor Herzl 
were originally fixed on Palestine as 
the land to the exclusion of other possi- 
bilities. That is why it was possible for 
Herzl to consider Uganda and why he 
was both touched and amazed at the 
intensity of the fixation on Palestine 
among the Russian delegates. 

Syrkin is deceiving himself when he 
claims to be practical. He is really 
caught by a new vision—the virgin lands 
of East Africa, fertile, spacious, to 
which the Jewish masses will flock in 
streams of regulated emigration. Other- 
wise tens of thousands will be lost to 
Jewry through planless, unregulated 
migration to various countries. And 
there is something else that draws him; 
instead of vainly kowtowing to Sultans, 
Czars, Kaisers for some impossible 
Charter, the national impulse will get 
expression through the help of demo- 
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cratic England. The notion that a Jew- 
ish state may become an immediate 
reality, that the dream need not be de- 
layed, is the most intoxicating phantasy 
of all. And all postponement appears 
as treason. 


HE DECISION in regard to Uganda was 

to be taken at the Seventh Con- 
gress. The “‘yes-sayers” and “no-sayers” 
dispersed to their various countries to 
agitate for their positions. 

Syrkin went back to Berlin, Heitrut 
and his literary labors. The appeals for 
guidance kept multiplying. One won- 
derfully naive and touching letter, 
which my father probably kept for its 
very simplicity, indicates of what un- 
likely material a movement must be 
created. The letter, written in Yiddish 
(November 29, 1903) came from a 
group in Kishineff: 


“We turn to you with several ques- 
tions in regard to matters dear to all 
of us. We want to Zionize the Kishi- 
neff masses. The Kishineff organiza- 
tion till the pogrom was very weak. 
There were several groups of bour- 
geois elements who worked very 
feebly. The pogrom had a great ef- 
fect on the youth. The masses are 
now drawn to Zionism. Groups of 
young workers and clerks have been 
founded, among whom some are po- 
litically developed, and others who 
will have to be developed, so that 
they should not go from us to the 
other camp {Bund, probably, M.S.} 
which now conducts a great agitation 
among the masses. For this reason 
we must Zionize the non-Zionist 
masses. It is our holy duty to fulfill 
this. Aware of this duty, we have 
gotten together pledging ourselves 
to work truly for this holy task, by 
sacrificing time and personal inter- 
ests. We have worked out the follow- 
ing points which we send to you as 
the program of our first meeting: 

1. We the founders of the League un- 
dertake to be in all respects truth- 
ful, decent and human, and we 
ask the same of every member who 
will join the League. We under- 
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take to carry through these prin- 
ciples among the Jewish masses. 

2. Till our work will develop strong- 
ly, we must work in secret. 

3. All the members of the Poale-Zion 
groups that we will found will be 
divided according to their knowl- 
edge and maturity. Every member 
of the League will send intelli- 
gent instructors who will teach the 
groups general education and He- 
brew. Sipe teachers must not 
know of the League-secret.) The 
members of the League will edu- 
cate the workers in Zionism, Jew- 
ish history and Judaica in general. 
We still have no program worked 
out in detail. 

4. The masses that do not yet want 
to enter Zionist groups must be 
formed into groups to make them 
literate. While doing this, we will 
turn them into Zionists. 

5.Seeing that the five people of 
whom our League consists are too 
few for our great work, the meet- 
ing decided to take in more mem- 
bers. 

6. If the League wants to take in a 
member, it appoints a committee 
to examine the character of the 
prospective member, and if desir- 
able tells him our program. The 
committee then reports to the 
meeting which may permit a can- 
didate to come as guest. When we 
see that he is serious, we admit 
him to membership. 

7. Four members are being propos’ 
Afialko, Goldstein, Goldman and 
Perlman; we are choosing a com- 
mittee of two to examine these 
people. 

8. We have decided to send letters to 
the following: Dr. Syrkin, Dr. 
Weizmann, Itzhak Berger, Dr. Ko- 
han-Bernstein, in which we will 
ask them to send us programs and 
tell us what literature is needed 
for the masses. 

From this you can see what we need. 

Please send us your opinion of our 

points and change them if you wish. 

Please answer at once, as we must 

set to work. 

Your brothers who value you,” 


In addition to sending counsel to 
simple souls such as the composers of 


the above communication, engaging in 
ferocious polemics with more sophisti- 
cated individuals, and finishing his be- 
lated doctoral dissertation, there was 
the question of a livelihood for his 
family. My father’s most profitable un- 
dertaking at the time was his transla- 
tion of a number of Tolstoy’s works 
into German. The translation won 
warm encomia for his “superb Ger- 
man style” and a limited number of 
marks. In addition, his articles on po- 
litical and sociological questions were 
being accepted by leading German 
magazines. A promising journalistic ca- 
reer was in the making, but most of his 
energy was, as usual, going into activi- 
ties, written and oral, to which no 
taint of money could be attached. His 
family managed somehow. 


N 1903 my mother started coughing 
again. Things would have gone bad- 
ly if my father’s energetic mother, who 
had come for a visit, had not taken mat- 
ters into her hands. She knew my moth- 
er’s history and the significance of a 
relapse. Without further ado she took 
my mother and me to Nervi, Italy, 
for a cure. With rest, good food and 
sunshine, my mother recovered—justi- 
fying my father’s perpetual happy con- 
fidence that all would be well. 

It was in Nervi that she received 
word that my father had been exiled 
from Germany for radical activities. 
“The Berlin police,” wrote my father, 
“apparently thought more kindly of 
Zionism than of Socialist Zionism.” 
The news was something of a blow. The 
apartment in Berlin had finally been 
furnished with a few desirable items. 
I remember that my mother was wom- 
an enough to mourn a “fine sofa” 
which had been acquired with consid- 
erable effort. The only thing saved 
from the German debacle was a green 
plush tablecloth and a green velveteen 
couch cover which accompanied us on 
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all our subsequent wanderings as 
memories of departed splendor. 

I found another memento of the hur- 
ried departure among my father’s pa- 
pers—an elaborately inscribed scroll 
composed in Yiddish. It is an embar- 
rassingly sentimental tribute, full of 
rhetorical flourishes, from a group 
which calls itself mysteriously, “Your 
younger comrades in Berlin.” The doc- 
ument, lengthy and emotional, is not- 
able neither for restraint nor stylistic 
elegance. After rehearsing Syrkin’s 
unique and “heroic” achievements, the 
scroll concludes: “Like a true hero you 
stood alone between these two streams, 
fighting Right and Left, not understood 
by one side and mocked by the other, 
till you hewed a way, true, full of 
stones and thorns, along which your 
younger comrades can follow .. .” The 
insistence on “‘younger” is a bit puzzl- 
ing when one recalls that the man ad- 
dressed is still in his mid-thirties. One 
gathers from this insistence that the dis- 
ciples must have been very young in- 
deed. Despite the fancy style, the docu- 
ment is deeply touching and it is not 
hard to understand why my father kept 
it. 

The date of the tribute is April, 1904. 
My mother and I did not return to Ber- 
lin. We joined my father in Paris. 

We settled down—if the term can be 
used for my family’s brief sojourns—in 
a small apartment in Charenton. My 
mother, now presumably recovered, 
again set about establishing a house- 
hold in which the makeshifts of student 
days were still being used. Being five 
years old I was sent to a French school 
of which I remember nothing save that 
the little girls wore black aprons with 
ribbons of various colors to indicate 
their classes, and that one was given a 
piece of white bread and a piece of 
chocolate when one came home. There 
is a shadowy memory of a couronne 
(wreath) awarded for scholastic excel- 
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lence of which I believe one came my 
way; but this may be wishful thinking. 
These things are vague. My education 
in those early years was strictly home- 
made because of our constant uproot- 
ings. 

In Germany my father had taught 
me to read and write German and now 
he taught me to read French just as a 
year or two later he would teach me 
Russian. This irregular schooling had 
its virtues. By the age of eight I spoke 
and read three languages freely and I 
have ever since believed that languages 
should be acquired before the age of 
ten rather than later. 

My bringing up naturally reflected 
my parents’ “advanced” views and was 
the kind of combination of the ration- 
alist and romantic whose effects were 
not always happy. No base sop was 
ever thrown to the environment in 
which I might be thrust. Those ultra- 
romantics, my parents, sternly per- 
mitted me no infant illusions. I knew 
very early that fairies, gods, and angels 
were creations of ignorance and super- 
stition and that there was no Santa 
Claus. In Berlin I was taken to see a 
Christmas tree—and to this day I feel 
the pang of delight at the shining 
globes and tinsel seen for the first 
time—but on Weinachten I knew that 
presents were not for me though other 
little girls on the street had new dolls; 
and there was no nonsense about Ha- 
nukah gifts as substitutes to soothe my 
spirit. The life of truth and reason had 
to be early embraced. The deprivations 
which modern parents fear for their 
children were offered to me as benefac- 
tions. Apparently I was tractable be- 
cause I recall no four-year-old protests 
at pleasures denied. But the fact that 
I remember the holiday doll-less, not 
because I was Jewish and entitled to 
other festivals, but because there was no 
Santa Claus, indicates that the experi- 
ence registered. 
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There is another early memory as 
vivid as that of Christmas Day in Ber- 
lin. My mother is standing in front of 
a looking glass arranging her hair and 
I am watching her. My father comes in 
and says in Russian, “Herzl is dead.” 
From the tension in the room I know 
that something strange and terrible 
has happened. It is the summer of 
1904 in Paris. My mother’s illness, exile 
and whatever talk there must have 
been—in view of the family’s unvary- 
ing indigence—of how to pay grocer or 
landlord—pale before that happening. 
This is the nature of the dreadful— 
Herzl is dead. 

Life in Paris represented no break 
with anything that had gone before. 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy, now 
France. I was called “Marie” rather 
than “Mariechen” as in Berlin, but 
my parents called me the Russian 
“Manietchka” as often as not. My 
parents spoke Russian to each other as 
before, and the house was filled with 
the same disputatious “comrades” who 
were always arguing with papa in any 
one of the languages whose sound was 
familiar to me since babyhood. 


HE ORDER of priorities after getting 

modestly settled followed an estab- 
lished pattern. As soon as possible af- 
ter zrrival in a new city one went to 
the “museum.” In Paris the museum 
was the Louvre or the Luxembourg to 
which my mother hastened as soon as 
the luggage had been disposed of. All 
this trudging in museums with my 
mother did not make me a true lover 
of the graphic arts but I knew that 
these were the things that were impor- 
tant. It was also important to try to 
get standing room for the Opera. I 
was too young to be taken but the few 
discussions of finances that I recall did 
not revolve around such routine mat- 
ters as unpaid bills for the day’s neces- 
sities but the strategy for the Opera. 
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The other important things were the 
“Revolution” and Yevreistvo (the Jew- 
ish people); whoever came to tea and 
stayed for dinner, these were the 
themes, loudly and excitedly discussed. 

Under the exigencies of her life, my 
mother, the former medical student, de- 
veloped unexpected skills. She became 
an excellent seamstress—so good that 
she insisted on making my father’s suits 
out of a shiny black alpaca which could 
be bought cheaply in bolts. My father 
looked dubious but the enterprise was 
obviously reasonable. Tailors were a 
bourgeois convention; if a woman 
could make a dress for herself and her 
little daughter why not a man’s suit? 
One bought a pattern and cut it. I 
don’t recall the suits but friends who 
did assured me that Dr. Syrkin’s cos- 
tumes were viewed with consternation 
even by his impecunious comrades. 

Just when Paris b-came familiar and 
I could chatter French as well as any 
little girl on the street, something else 
happened—another one of those impor- 
tant things before which apartments, 
countries and schools had to give way— 
the Russian Revolution of 1905. 

One thing decent people did not do 
when a revolution was brewing was to 
sit placidly at a safe distance in France. 
My mother, still an ardent studentka 
in temperament, despite her twenty-six 
years, decided to leave at once with 
“literature,” not the works of Shakes- 
peare or Goethe but revolutionary 
pamphlets which had to be smuggled 
across the border to feed the flames of 
revolution. This was not the first time 
since her marriage that she was smug- 
gling political tracts. When I was less 
than three, in Berlin, she had departed 
on a similar mission leaving me with 
my father who managed for several 
months in his devious way, feeding us 
chiefly in the Russiche Kiiche, a restau- 
rant for students. It was upon her re- 
turn from this venture that she fell 
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ill. Now the situation was even more 
urgent. A trunk with a false bottom 
was the sum total of her smuggling 
equipment. It seems to have been the 
standard device for circumventing the 
Czarist oppressors and was apparently 
effective. At any rate, she and the lit- 
erature got through. 

My father and I were to join her 
later—perhaps because my father had 
first to be at the Seventh Zionist Con- 
gress. My mother’s younger sister, 
Masha, a medical student at the Uni- 
versity of Montpellier, came to look 
after me in the interim. Masha was only 
nineteen years old but she valiantly 
took over her sister’s menage in addi- 
tion to her studies. It all seemed emi- 
nently reasonable then. That was the 
way life should be lived. 


HE PERIOD between the Sixth and the 

Seventh Zionist Congresses had wit- 
nessed increasing tension between the 
Zion-Zionists and the territorialists who 
insisted on calling themselves the true 
political Zionists. At a stormy meeting 
in Paris (September, 1903), at which 
Syrkin reported on the Sixth Congress, 
he infuriated the dudience by declaring 
that the Zion-Zionists had rejected 
Uganda because they feared a rapid 
victory for Zionism through the imme- 
diate establishment of a Jewish state. 
Syrkin’s enthusiasm for the Uganda 
offer created a rift in the Heirut group. 
So faithful a charter member as Mir- 
kin left the organization because of its 
leader’s territorialism. Shortly after the 
Uganda offer Mirkin visited Palestine. 
A vivid letter from him (written in 
Russian), dated November 4, 1903, 
gives an undoctored glimpse of Pales- 
tine at the time and reveals the depth 
of the rift between those who thought 
like him and the territorialists. Since 
Mirkin was a socialist, not an orthodox 
devotee for whom the Promised Land 
could only be that of ancient promise, 
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his account is of particular interest. 
It is possible to reconstruct the other 
side of the debate he is waging with 
his friend from the arguments he ad- 
vances. He writes from Zurich shortly 
after his arrival from Palestine: 

“A few days ago we returned from 
Palestine. We came back a few weeks 
earlier than anticipated because we 
were not in Galilee and the neighbor- 
hood. Cholera is expected daily in 
Palestine (it has already appeared in 
some places) and it is risky to travel 
because, during epidemics, the Turkish 
government quarantines whole sections 
and one can get stuck in some settle- 
ment for a long time. We were in all 
the Judaean colonies, Jerusalem and 
its environs, Jaffa, Zichron and Beyruth 
where we had to spend five days in a 
tight quarantine because we arrived in 
Palestine via Egypt where there is 
plague. 

“Palestine seems to me one of the 
best countries in the world. With a 
civilized population and a different 
government this land could be an earth- 
ly paradise. One need only be a brief 
while in Palestine and one falls in love 
with the land and becomes attached to 
it. Whoever has been in Palestine once 
is always drawn back intensely. I was 
in Naples and Egypt, but I saw nothing 
to equal the environs of Jerusalem, 
with the Mount of Olives, for instance. 
And they tell me that Upper Galilee is 
even more beautiful. Now no English 
autonomous states in East Africa can 
lure me! 

“My stay in Palestine opened my eyes 
in regard to the Zionist politics we 
must pursue. A charter, as long as the 
land is not in our hands, could only 
bring us harm. Then we would have to 
pay for every bit of land with its 
weight in gold. The Herzlian Charter- 
Schwindel (trick) consists in the fact 
that the land is already more expen- 
sive; many Arabs already say: ‘Never 
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mind, later you'll give us much more.’ 
A few decades ago one could buy a 
whole street in Jerusalem for some 
dozen bags of flour, now it will cost 
hundreds in cash. We delayed too long, 
and if we will wait much longer, it 
will be too late. European influence 
keeps increasing in Palestine. Sitting 
here we have no notion of it, and soon- 
er or later Palestine will be in the 
hands of the Germans or the French. 
Lebanon (Livan?) and Carmel are al- 
ready lost for us. If we had one-half 
million Jews in Palestine, we would 
without much effort get autonomy. 
Turkey is very weak in Palestine. On 
the other hand to think of slow coloni- 
zation in Palestine, without any rights 
or guarantees, under the present regime 
is impossible. Every new colony must 
now cost enormously and give pitiful 
results. If a charter is now impossible, 
it is possible to get minimal rights un- 
der which colonization of fairly large 
scope could be undertaken but we must 
acquire these rights only when we have 
a large sum of money available to pre- 
vent speculation in land. With local 
rights and rational colonization we 
could have a million Jews in Palestine 
in a short while. We must not only 
think of agriculture; industry can be 
widely developed in Palestine. With a 
population of a million we will get a 
charter without the acquaintance of 
Herzl with the lackeys of dukes. The 
Turkish government is very weak in 
Palestine; for a few thousands of francs 
I'll undertake to bring into Palestine 
whole wagons of arms and thousands 
of pounds of revolutionary literature; 
with money we can paralyze all gov- 
ernment institutions. Whoever has 
seen the younger generation in the 
settlements (colonies), whoever has 
seen the independence of the older 
colonists, can safely dream that the fu- 
ture Palestinian Jewry, with arms in 
its hands, will win its freedom... 
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“The only thing we must do now is 
to buy, buy and buy land. The only 
one who understands this is—Baron 
Rothschild; he does not stop buying. 
They have bought much land at the 
foot of the Carmel—a large part of the 
Hauran waste {in Trans-Jordan}. The 
Turkish law, according to which land 
which is not cultivated reverts, is 
easily circumvented. Extensively, it can 
somehow be cultivated. But we must 
remember that nationalization of land 
is not only desirable for Palestine but 
is essential for the success of Palestinian 
colonization. If private individuals will 
buy the Jand, speculation will at once 
start, and a crash will be inevitable. 

“Big land-owners are the ruin of 
Palestine. With big land-owners Pales- 
tine will be closed to Jews, because the 
landowners will never take Jews as 
workers instead of cheap Arab labor. 
They say that the Arabs are poor work- 
ers. That is not true. Authoritative 
sources tell me that the Arabs are just 
as good as the European workers. Na- 
tionalization of land is an essential for 
the success of the enterprise. The Zion- 
Zionists who have remained true must 
work for the constant purchase of land; 
the purchased land must sooner or later 
be given to the National Fund on the 
condition that the National Fund not 
sell the land but rent it in perpetuity. 

“True, Palestine cannot now answer 
the immediate sufferings of the Jewish 
people, but in the future Palestine 
will deliver Jewry; only Palestine will 
remake us into a people. Once this was 
a propaganda phrase which I used to 
use ‘to keep to our program’; now it 
is the whole truth for me. The popula- 
tion in the settlements is only six to 
seven thousand, yet you already feel 
renascence among them. Hebrew is 
pushing out Yiddish. In Palestine the 
rebirth of Hebrew is not Zionism but 
a fact. At the meetings in Zichron, all 
debates were conducted in Hebrew; 
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99% of the delegates spoke in Hebrew. 
Eighty per cent of the audience 
(settlers) understood everything. They 
even speak only Hebrew among them- 
selves. The younger generation, par- 
ticularly the girls speak only Hebrew 
to each other. Even some of the older 
colonists use only Hebrew privately. I 
saw a family where they speak only 
Hebrew; where they know no other 
language. I saw two-year-old little girls 
babbling in Hebrew and little boys 
playing on the street scolding each 
other in Hebrew. Every child even in 
the cities where there are kindergar- 
tens, and there are many in Palestine, 
would be ashamed to speak in Yiddish. 
If you could hear how beautifully the 
children speak. (I literally for the first 
time in my life blushed with shame 
because I didn’t understand Hebrew 
well.) At the same time the children in 
the settlements are educated less than 
anywhere else in religious terms. The 
children, for instance, of Ben Yehuda 
know nothing about the existence of 
any kind of God. They speak only 
Hebrew and find it hard to believe 
that we are Jews because we speak Rus- 
sian to their parents. “They don’t talk 
Hebrew,’ they said, ‘how can they be 
Jews?” 

“That which was achieved very eas- 
ily in Palestine will never be achieved 
in Africa. Africa—that new political 
schwindel, which will be forgotten in 
a few years! You will never arouse in 
Jewry a movement in favor of a gen- 
eral territory, but only for a specific 
Palestinian territory. Jews will go either 
to Palestine or to rich lands where there 
is room for traders, skilled workers, but 
they will not go to work on African 
earth. I have nothing against it if the 
Jewish rich men or I.C.A. will set up 
a few colonies in Africa. 

“All of you who salute Africa could 
not say ‘no’ to the poritz (rich man). 
You were overwhelmed by the kindness 
shown by England to us, the pariah of 
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the pariahs. You will soon be convinced 
of this: Jewish workers who left Pales- 
tine thanks to I1.C.A. for Australia or 
Canada, will save money there to buy 
land in Palestine, and at the first op- 
portunity they will return to settle 
even though they make a good living 
in their new places of residence. Pales- 
tine is a magnet for Jews, and Africa 
will not withstand the competition of 
our lovely, ancient land. Africa will 
never become a national undertaking 
but will be the enterprise of some rich 
Jews and only the administrators will 
gain. 

“You ask what should the Jews do? 
I think that for the time being exist- 
ing immigration should be organized 
and regulated into socially advanced 
lands. If immigration would move 
orderly it would suffer fewer obstacles 

. and when the hour strikes direct 
immigration to Palestine. In Palestine 
we must purchase land and soon we 
will gain minimal rights for coloniza- 
tion from Turkey. 

“Palestine is there, slipping from 
under our feet, and you ‘Africans’ have 
decided to build a Jewish state in Af- 
rica, and then you will take Palestine. 
Yes, you will lose decades before you 
will have a couple of African colonies, 
and in the meantime Palestine will be 
either German or French. Then there 
will be one hope—the Messiah. Appar- 
ently, Syrkin, you in your old age have 
begun to believe in the Messiah, which 
is clearly apparent from your Congress 
speech in which you speak of the love 
of Zion to be experienced by the fu- 
ture African-English Jews. (Surely they 
will probably talk English, as in Ar- 
gentinian colonies they speak Spanish.) 
You talked no worse than any rabbi. 
Apparently noble England amazed you 
and you fell into a religious ecstasy.” 


SECOND letter from Mirkin, dated 
December 3, 1903, continues the 
argument: 
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“I thank you for your letter though 
I think that as your old friend who 
worked with you for so many years, I 
had the right to expect a more detailed 
account of your present activities. 

“For me, as for you, ‘Zion’ is not the 
point of issue, but I am deeply con- 
vinced that a Jewish state can only be 
established in Palestine. Beside the fact 
that Palestine is more suitable than 
some tropical country because of its 
splendid climate, and convenient trade 
location, there remains the fact that 
Palestine draws Jews to the soil, caus- 
ing them to love it. In Russia about 
100,000 Jews are occupied in agricul- 
ture and they all run from it as soon 
as they can, not because of unfavorable 
conditions but because they are not 
attached to the soil with the kind of 
attachment which draws the settlers to 
Palestine. Jews will go to Uganda only 
if it will be much better there than in 
America or London or Holland. In 
Palestine, however, settlers lived for 
years in barracks and did not leave it. 
In Hedera there is a family that lost 
three-quarters of its members of ma- 
laria. Those remaining alive refused 
to leave Hedera because of love for the 
country. Starving Palestinian workers 
who emigrated to Australia and Africa 
are saving pennies to return to Pales- 
tine. And these are not professional 
idealists but plain Jews. I saw much 
that was not good in Palestine but 1 
could forgive all because of the love of 
the land which exists among all. And 
if you saw the younger generation and 
its attachment to the country you 
would understand what it means for 
the liberation of our people. If you, 
Syrkin, were in Palestine you, too, 
would love this best of lands in the 
world. In each Jew there is a secret 
love for Palestine, a secret attachment 
you yourself admitted this once. 

“You yourself said a year ago that 
Jews will be reborn only in Palestine. 
You would perhaps say this today, if 
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not for the ‘magnanimity’ of England 
or rather the Schwindel of Herzl. I am 
sure that Herzl will remove this un- 
fortunate question from the Tagesord- 
nung. People are already saying that 
Herzl himself secretly sympathizes with 
the agitation against Uganda. Only evil 
is heard of Uganda. In Palestine where 
there are some people who know that 
country, they told me that the climate 
is tolerable only in particular sections 
and that in most places there is a fear- 
ful heat . . . and terrible diseases. Jews 
will flee from there to America and 
only some I.C.A. officials will remain 
to make millions. 

“You say that all the Jews are for 
Africa. Perhaps, because everything is 
so bad now that Jews would go to the 
moon. Just a little while ago, ‘everyone 
was for Argentina.’ What came of it? A 
people for 2,000 years not engaging in 
agriculture, weakened, cannot be trans- 
formed into farmers unless there is an 
overwhelming love for the land, and 
only Palestine arouses this love among 
Jews. 

“Under the best of circumstances, 
with tremendous expenditures, it may 
be possible to establish a few dozen 
settlements somewhere outside Pales- 
tine . . . I am not opposed to this 
though I would not work for it, but 
this has nothing to do with an autono- 
mous state and national rebirth. . . 

“At this moment neither Uganda nor 
Palestine are open to Jews. This is 
done step by step. We suffered so long, 
we will suffer a little longer. I am not 
proposing slow colonization. I am only 
suggesting that if for the time being 
nothing can be undertaken in Palestine 
except the erection of a few model 
colonies, we can wait. Let a larger part 
of Palestinian land be bought by us, let 
the National Fund have millions—we 
will then acquire wide rights for coloni- 
zation. And when there will be a mil- 
lion Jews in Palestine we can be at 
peace about the Jewish people. If I 
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oppose political Zionism now, it is only 
its Herzlian form—that is, I object to 
shrieking that we want a charter, before 
we have bought a substantial part of 
the land. So I talk like an old Pales- 
tinophile? What has the old reactionary 
Palestinophile in common with de- 
mands for the nationalization of land 
and cooperative colonization, with the 
demand for the realization of socialism? 
I stand for these demands so you cannot 
compare me with the old Palestino- 
philes... 

“The enchantment with Uganda will 
soon end; the notion of ‘general auton- 
mies’ will be bankrupt. A part of your 
party will go to the Bund; the others 
will return to Zionism. Remember my 
words. 

“Only in Palestine will the Jewish 
people be reborn! In that land where 
for the first time our great socialist 
prophets proclaimed the ideals of social 
righteousness these ideals will be real- 
ized. This is my conviction. I believe 
it deeply. 1 cannot be in your Heirut 
because of Uganda...” 


ESPITE MirkiN’s prophetic warn- 
ing that one day he would see the 
error of believing that the Jewish state 
could be built in any suitable geograph- 
ic territory other than Palestine, Syr- 
kin arrived at the fateful Seventh Con- 
gress held in Basel, July, 1905, pre- 
pared to continue his agitation for 
Uganda. The leader of the territorialist 
faction among the general Zionists was 
Israel Zangwill, and Syrkin joined 
forces with him. 

The Seventh Congress opened with 
Max Nordau at the helm. After the 
first solemn hush in memory of the 
dead leader, the fierce animosities kept 
in check by the magical personality of 
Herzl broke out in full fury. From the 
first session, the congress minutes in- 
dicate that Syrkin is back in his old 
role of solitary opposition. He gets in- 
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volved in a running fight with Nordau 
which irritates the latter to the point 
where Nordau urges him: “Introduce a 
motion of lack of confidence in me. If 
it is carried I will leave this platform 
and you will have your way.” 

To the horror of the congress, Syr- 
kin commits the lese majesté of cheer- 
fully acting on this “agreeable sugges- 
tion.” 

The outcries of pfui, hinaus, and 
“down from the platform” addressed to 
Syrkin from the outraged delegates 
continue to multiply to the obvious de- 
light of Syrkin who protests innocently, 
“Gentlemen, I wish to point out that 
I did not intend to move a lack of con- 
fidence, but was beguiled into it by the 
President.” 

The disturbance finally subsides amid 
hisses and zwischenrufe. But not for 
long. When the question arises as to 
the number of speakers each group 
should be allowed, Syrkin gets up to 
oppose the conventional method of 
proportional representation. He asks 
for more time in the congress debate 
for his fraction just because it is small. 
A minority group should not be major- 
ized by mechanical considerations of 
numbers. The search for truth should 
not be obscured by legalistic advan- 
tages due to numerical majorities. His 
proposal is couched in characteristically 
unrealistic terms: “I speak in the name 
of thirty Socialist-Zionist workers’ dele- 
gates who represent 10,000 organized 


workers. We ask the congress that we 


be given six general speakers (Laugh- 
ter). You are morally obligated, just be- 
cause you are the majority here, to give 
a minority so active in Jewish public 
life in Russia full freedom of expression 
in the present difficult times. Just be- 
cause this minority is so pronouncedly 
different from the other groups at this 
congress it should have the right to 
express itself fully. Just because you 
have the power in your hands and will 
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probably decide according to your 
views, you owe a duty to Jewish and 
general public opinion not to disregard 
this justified demand.” 

Justified or not, no political majority 
in its senses was going to reckon with 
this combination of naivete, imperti- 
nence and idealism. The resolution was 
rejected with derision. 

The great task of the congress was 
the decision in regard to Uganda. By 
now the vote was a foregone conclu- 
sion. Whatever impulses had been re- 
sponsible for the consideration rather 
than outright rejection of the Uganda 
offer at the Sixth Congress were no 
longer operative. The strength of pro- 
Palestinian sentiment had grown un- 
mistakably and the shifting mood of the 
Sixth Congress was now regarded as a 
momentary aberration. The Uganda 
offer was triumphantly refused. 

After the vote Syrkin again asked for 
the floor and Nordau urged the con- 
gress to hear him quietly as the repre- 
sentative of a minority. Syrkin rose to 
announce the withdrawal of his frac- 
tion from the congress. The congress 
minutes indicate the tumultuous recep- 
tion given his declaration. Instead of 
pronouncing a sorrowful valedictory, 
Syrkin launched into a blistering at- 
tack: “After the unhappy resolution 
which has just been passed, which is 
against the best interests of the Jewish 
people, I must make the following 
statement in the name of the twenty- 
eight delegates of the Socialist-Zionist 
workers’ party: The Socialist-Zionists 
view the Zionist ideal as the expression 
of the historic problem and the vital 
interests of the Jewish masses, whose 
full economic, social and cultural de- 
velopment is conditional upon the con- 
centration of the Jewish people on a 
basis of political-national autonomy, 
productive labor and social equality. 

“The Socialist-Zionists see in the fix- 
ation of the Zionist program on Pales- 
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tine a limitation of Zionism in fact and 
principle, because Palestine cannot af- 
ford the minimal conditions for the 
realization of our goal and will result 
in small-scale colonization and similar 
undesirable consequences. It narrows 
the scope of our liberation movement 
and is in deep conflict with the interests 
of the Jewish proletariat and the Jew- 
ish masses. The fixation on Palestine 
expresses the moribund traditionalism 
of aimless and backward sectors among 
the Jewish masses (stormy applause and 
objections) as well as of the reactionary 
nationalist section of the Jewish intel- 
ligentzia (stormy applause, objections, 
pfui. Nordau: ‘Pfui is not a parliamen- 
tary expression’). 

“The Zion-Zionists use their privi- 
leged, ruling status at the Seventh Con- 
gress to force a position on the whole 
Zionist movement which is against the 
spirit and goal of Zionism (stormy op- 
position) and which distorts Zionist na- 
tional consciousness (applause, ironic 
applause). We therefore declare that 
we consider the program of the Zion- 
Zionists constrictive to our cause of na- 
tional liberation and that we consider 
further participation in this congress, 
which .was false to itself and to our 
people, impossible (Bravo). We hope 
that all truly democratic elements in 
Jewry and Zionism will recognize the 
correctness of our act, and we ask that 
all responsible Zionist Territorialists 
follow our example and leave the Con- 
gress Hall. (Vigorous applause, hisses, 
catcalls.)” 

With these words Syrkin left the con- 
gress, followed by most of the Socialist- 
Zionist fraction, to ally himself with 
the S.S., a socialist-territorialist party 
which stubbornly clung to the name of 
Zionist. As usual Syrkin was not dis- 
turbed by technicalities. The true polit- 
ical Zionist was the one who sought to 
establish a Jewish state at the first 
favorable opportunity. Political action, 
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not romantic nostalgia, was Zionism. the Jewish Territorial Organization, 
Israel Zangwill, calling himself frankly ITO. 

a territorialist, also left the congress Both men were to return to Zion; 
followed by adherents among the gen- Syrkin within a decade. Zangwill did 
eral Zionists whom he organized into not dissolve ITO until 1925. 
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Epwarp WAKIN, himself of Lebanese descent, is on the staff of the 


New York World-Telegram and a student of Middle Eastern affairs. 
This is his first appearance in Midstream. 


Veiled Revolution 


By EDWARD WAKIN 


XCEPT FOR an occasional female 
missionary or determined British 
lady traveling by camel, West- 

erners have usually peered at Middle 
Eastern women through their tradi- 
tional veil. The tendency to count veils 
on street corners distracted even Arab 
feminists who called their removal 
emancipation, just as veil and inferior- 
ity were interchangeable Western words. 

A University of Beirut sociologist, 
pondering the problem as late as 1946, 
warned of “sudden removal” of the 
veil, in what seems an admonition car- 
ried too late to the wrong place (the 
University of Beirut became co-ed and 
“emancipated” in the early 1920's). 

In recent years, discarding of the 
veil has gone far enough to be called 
a revolution, but it also has been a 
distraction from what is happening to 
the traditional position of women in 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and 
Iraq. The veil obsession has put the 
changing position of Moslem women 
out of focus because it has been seen 
too much in Western terms. A stereo- 
type of emancipation arose: the decol- 
lete Arab woman. 

For Westerners and many Middle 
Easterners the decollete school has been 
represented by Doria Shafik of Egypt 
and Princess Aisha of Morocco. From 
the hemline of their Dior dresses to 
their filter-tip cigarettes, they have been 
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seized upon by United States maga- 
zines, ever-hungry for the eye-catching 
quote and picture. But the one is a 
princess more French than Arab who is 
characterized by the special United 
States aid she sought and received this 
summer for her brother’s surprise birth- 
day party. The United States military 
spent $35,000 flying in 50 entertainers 
for a one-night stand at the party. The 
other, a Westernized wife of a wealthy 
lawyer, specialized in dramatic hunger 
strikes (she was accused of being fed 
secretly by her servants) and in inter- 
views with the foreign press in her 
plush Cairo apartment. 

Actually, Moslem women are not be- 
ing changed by a filter-down process 
from a few Westernized elite. The proc- 
ess has deeper roots in a society whose 
outlines and even details were estab- 
lished by the Koran, Allah’s word re- 
vealed to Mohammed. Building on a 
Koranic view of women as secondary 
to men, tradition established a clear 
distribution of roles in Islamic society. 
Roles outside the home, especially those 
with high status, belonged to men; wo- 
men were confined to the home and the 
duty of carrying on the species. 

In the case of the “second sex,” 
Westernization is being overshadowed 
by modernization, by the entire process 
of industrialization, urbanization, rising 
literacy, the spread of mass media and 
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education, the development of a middle 
class, and secularization. These develop- 
ments, which brought on the emanci- 
pation of Western women in the 19th 
and 20th centuries, have had a particu- 
lar effect in the Middle East since May 
14, 1948. 

The establishment of Israel on that 
date set in motion political forces affect- 
ing both tradition and religion and in- 
creasing the impact of modernization. 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, as the principal 
architect of Arab modernization, has 
tried to marry Islam and modernism 
or, as it has been aptly described, to 
“Islamize modernism.” In the case of 
women, he placed two of them in his 
last National Assembly and five more 
were expected to sit in his new parlia- 
ment for the United Arab Republic. 
In turn, Nasser’s No. 1 opponent, Iraq’s 
Abdel Karim Kassim, placed a woman 
in his own cabinet. The point is that 
female emancipation, influenced by the 
Israeli example, has become politically 
fashionable at a time when moderniza- 
tion is working toward the same end. 
Far-reaching changes in the status of 
women have begun to develop, particu- 
larly in the decade since the 1949 armis- 
tice agreements. 


HE PROPER basis for discussing such 
T: change is the society itself, which 
often seems marooned on the immov- 
able verses of the Koran. Its view of 
women is an albatross around the neck 
of reformers, and it is beside the point 
for them to argue historically that 
Mohammed improved the state in 
which he found women. By modern 
standards he drew a horizontal line be- 
tween men and the lower half. Rather 
than evolve a freer woman through the 
ensuing centuries, Islamic society even 
retreated from the seventh century 
starting place. 

When Moslem apologists argue that 
Islam does not relegate women to an 
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inferior position, meaning and logic are 
tortured. An example is the influential 
Egyptian reformer, Sayed Kotb, when 
he discusses why the Koran counsels 
the use of two male witnesses or other- 
wise one man and two women. One wo- 
man will correct the mistakes of the 
other, he explains, for “the woman’s 
spirit is toward passions and emotions, 
just as in the man it is toward contem- 
plation and thoughts.” Like other mod- 
ern reformers, he makes a_ verbal 
genuflection toward equality of the 
sexes, but he notes that this difference is 
“one of the practical considerations of 
life.” 

There is little ambiguity in the 
Koran on the matter of women. The 
meaning of such verses as, “Men are 
in charge of women, because Allah has 
made the one of them to excel the other 
and because they spend of their prop- 
erty (for the support of women),” is 
clear. Professor Alfred Guillaume has 
called the gap between men and women 
“unbridgeable” for those who follow 
the law of Islam literally. In his volume 
Islam he has written: “The guiding 
note is sounded in the words ‘Women 
are your tillage’ and the word for mar- 
riage is that used for the sexual act.” 

Woman emerges from the Koran as a 
creature submissive to the male just as 
Moslems are submissive to the will of 
Allah. Her husband can divorce her at 
his whim, for as the Arab saying goes: 
“When a woman prepares a meal for 
her husband, she is not sure that she 
will be his wife long enough to share 
it.” Her husband can have three other 
wives as well, although in one instance 
a woman tried to retaliate by marrying 
four men. This occurred in Cairo in 
1955 in one of those bizarre incidents 
that delight visiting journalists, but 
her reasons summarized a great deal of 
what is wrong with the traditional 
Moslem marriage. She left her first hus- 
band, “because I found I was living 
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as the prisoner of a tyrant,” her second, 
“because for him I was one of the four 
pairs of shoes he possessed,” her third, 
“because on the very first day of mar- 
riage, he surprised me by requesting 
that I should allow him to receive his 
lovers in our matrimonial home.” She 
didn’t like her fourth husband either. 
He had three other wives as well, “but 
somehow, with the knowledge that I, 
too, was married to four and thus on a 
level with him, I remained.” 

The Koran clearly orders the hus- 
band to treat all wives equally and 
statistically the number of men indulg- 
ing in the alleged privilege of multiple 
wives is less than five per cent in the 
entire Middle East. Nonetheless, the 
demoralizing effect remains; the Koran 
permits a man four wives, a wo- 
man one husband. Recent inroads into 
male prerogatives have been made in 
individual marriage contracts limiting 
the husband to one wife and also giv- 
ing the wife divorce rights. 


N THE face of the reactionary attitudes 
| of Islam’s religious leadership, wo- 
men seldom visit the mosques, even on 
the Friday day of prayer, and past tradi- 
tion barred them from education. Some 
Moslem scholars warned that if you 
teach women to write they will send 
secret messages to their lovers. The gap 
between men and women is funda- 
mental here, for all Moslems have the 
duty to pray and “seek wisdom.” Tradi- 
tion barred women from exercising such 
duties, a barrier overshadowing the 
privileges denied them and standing in 
the way of achieving higher status. 

Motherhood was the main role con- 
ferred on women by tradition, which 
considered them lacking in physical and 
mental qualifications, especially for the 
two highest roles in Islam, warrior and 
religious man. Self-preservation of the 
society also put a premium on having 
children. It is estimated that pre-indus- 
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trial societies need six to nine births per 
couple to maintain a stable population 
and to cope with high infant mortality 
and a high death rate. Though statisti- 
cally this is no longer necessary, socially 
the pressure remains in an agricultural 
society where children are a cheap 
source of manpower and increase the 
prestige of the household head. The 
childless wife is an object of contempt, 
often said to be cursed by God, and she 
is the common victim of divorce. One 
Cairo working mother summed up the 
attitude by saying that “a woman is not 
considered a woman unless she has had 
children.” Eight out of eleven divorces 
in Egypt during 1955 were in childless 
marriages and in 1956, two divorces out 
of three in Jordan were in marriages 
with one child or none. 

In matters of childbearing, male dom- 
inance has a loud voice, as when newly- 
weds hear well-wishers say: “May she 
bear fruit and increase the number of 
boys.” “May Allah give you a son.” 
Although Allah’s help still is not asked 
for daughters, a much different horizon 
is appearing for them in the Middle 
East. Whether it qualifies as a revolu- 
tion depends on how far back you go, 
and on the changes evident in the 
short period since the catalytic appear- 
ance of Israel. Moslem areas like North 
Africa, Turkey, Iran and Pakistan are 
excluded from this discussion because 
Israel was not the milestone for them 
that it was for Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan and Iraq. In the latter countries, 
the reassessment and the upheaval in 
Arab society following defeat is drama- 
tized by the transition from Jordan’s 
King Abdullah—autocratic and _ patri- 
archal—and Egypt’s King Farouk—diff- 
dent and dissolute—to King Hussein 
and Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser. From the 
point of view of women, even the defini- 
tion of what was revolutionary was 
changed. 

Under Farouk, a stir was created in 
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conservative religious circles when he 
renounced his personal right to more 
than one wife, while under Nasser the 
entire institution of polygamy came 
under government attack and a cam- 
paign for birth control was initiated. 
Centers for contraception are as revolu- 
tionary in Cairo as they would be in 
Rome. Moreover, feminists began cam- 
paigning freely for divorce rights for 
women. 

Under Abdullah, women kept to 
their homes, especially if their hus- 
bands were part of the ruling elite. The 
wife of a former cabinet minister re- 
called how Abdullah rebuked husbands 
if he heard that their wives were seen 
shopping alone in the capital city of 
Amman. Extremely conservative dress 
was imposed on women, and upper and 
middle class wives never met their hus- 
bands’ friends. One often repeated anec- 
dote recalls the time a women’s delega- 
tion appeared at the palace to plead for 
the discarding of the veil. Abdullah 
reportedly ordered the fire hose turned 
on the horrified ladies. 

The Israeli victory injected into the 
isolated desert kingdom of Transjordan 
the Westernized Palestinian women 
who accelerated the social progress 
which Abdullah had interrupted. With 
his assassination, the patriarchal hand 
was also removed. Eventually, his 
grandson, King Hussein, married Dina, 
B.A. and M.A. from Cambridge, who 
was teaching English literature at Cairo 
University. Since their 1955 marriage 
lasted little more than a year and since 
she did not belong to the publicity- 
conscious decollete school of emancipa- 
tion, her influence has been largely ig- 
nored. Actually, in a very short period, 
she made considerable impact on 
Jordanian feminists. One of her ad- 
mirers was reflecting a general senti- 
ment when she called Dina a “symbol 
of freedom and liberation for women.” 
Soon after Dina left Jordan, feminist 
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agitation reached the stage of petition- 
ing the King, for voting rights, a consid- 
erable step beyond asking for the end of 
the veil. Jordan’s Council of Represent- 
atives had already recommended that 
the government study ‘“‘with sympathy” 
the request of the Arab Women’s Union 
for female suffrage. The women were 
turned down by telegram, not fire hose. 


HE EXAMPLE Of Israeli women as 
iceidees has had a direct influence 
on that traditional male monopoly in 
Islam. One of the two women elected 
to Nasser’s National Assembly was a 
commando captain, Rawia Attia, who 
campaigned in uniform and collected 
almost twice the votes of her male op- 
ponent. At the time of Suez, schoolgirl 
brigades were organized, and Egypt’s 
most famous belly dancer, Samia Gamal, 
was quickly mobilized—for a morning 
—so she could pose for the Cairo press, 
firing on a rifle range. In Palestine re- 
fugee camps, Arab women fight side by 
side with men in the crude paintings 
of schoolchildren. This past summer 
Egypt initiated a new program of mili- 
tary training for schoolboys and girls, 
and set up the first women’s. officer 
training camp in the Arab world. De- 
tails were broadcast to Israel by Radio 
Cairo. 

Despite a reluctance among feminists 
to admit it, the suffrage rights of Israeli 
women have had some impact, espe- 
cially in Lebanon. However, Lebanese 
women, the first to acquire full voting 
rights, owed most of their victory in 
1952 to the advanced social attitudes of 
a country half-Christian in population 
and Western in orientation. In Leba- 
non’s 1957 parliamentary elections, Mrs. 
Laura Tabet campaigned, although 
unsuccessfullly, and during the 1958 
summer of troubles, a delegation of 
women’s leaders visited Fouad Chehab, 
then commander of the army, to ask 
him to intercede in the uprising. That 
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fall, women played a major part in 
Christian demonstrations which re- 
sulted in many casualties but prevented 
a complete Moslem victory. 

Generally speaking, the amount of 
freedom Arab women have depends on 
the degree of modernization in their 
particular country. For example, sociol- 
ogist Daniel Lerner, in constructing a 
statistical audit of modernization based 
on such items as education, literacy, 
urbanization and mass media, ranked 
in descending order: Lebanon, Egypt, 
Syria, Jordan. Iraq, not included in the 
audit, would fall between Syria and 
Jordan. That also reflects the degree of 
women’s progress in the five countries, 
for emancipation invariably increases 
with modernization. 

Progress is most striking in the class- 
room where, if some reactionary Mos- 
lem scholars were justified in their 
misgivings, an unprecedented number 
of girls are learning to write secret love 
letters. The tendency to sacrifice girls’ 
education in favor of boys’ when money 
is scarce, and the fear that girls let out 
of sight would soon be corrupted is 
passing. Numerically, there has been an 
impressive rise in the number of girls 
in primary and secondary schools. Even 
the proportion of girls in total primary 
enroliment has reached respectable pro- 
portions in recent years. In Lebanon, 
it is over 40 per cent, Egypt a little less, 
while Syria, Iraq and Jordan range be- 
tween 25 and 30 per cent. In many 
urban primary schools, girls constitute 
as much as 50 per cent of primary 
enrollment. The higher one goes in the 
educational system the smaller the per- 
centage of girls, but both the total and 
the percentages have been increasing. 
Egypt has an announced goal of an 
equal number of girls and boys being 
educated all along the line. In 1957, 
Syria reported that one-quarter of its 
college students were women, Iraq one- 
fifth. In Lebanon, studies were publi- 
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cized recently showing women univer- 
sity students averaged higher grades 
than men. 

The rest of the classroom picture in- 
volves teaching, previously a male 
domain. In a large number of cases the 
hand that holds the ruler is a woman’s; 
it is an impressionable age for children 
to see women in one of the most author- 
itarian roles in Arab society. Recent 
figures show the proportion of women 
primary teachers as approximately one 
out of three in Syria, Iraq and Egypt. 
Moreover, an unusual salary principle 
for the Middle East is applied in all 
five countries: equal pay for both sexes. 


N OVERALL picture of women at 

work in the Middle East must 
be more impressionistic than statistical. 
It is common for women to work in 
agriculture within the family unit, but 
they are undoubtedly second-class citi- 
zens when it comes to pay, position, 
promotion and, to begin with, access 
to jobs. When a culture like that of 
the Middle East faces an unemployment 
problem for an indefinite future, job 
preferences are bound to go against 
women. 

Nonetheless, the range of jobs and 
careers becoming accessible to women 
is growing steadily. Iraq has its first 
woman Ph.D. in bio-chemistry, Leba- 
non has a woman judge. There are four 
or five women doctors in Jordan, 150 
in Egypt; women can choose among 
three beauty salons in Amman, con- 
siderably more in Cairo and Beirut. 
Amman’s largest bookstore is owned by 
a woman. Cairo hired female bus con- 
ductors and the new Nile Hilton hired 
200 women as waitresses and elevator 
operators. (In both cases, however, job 
turnover was high, for the ladies 
promptly married their passengers and 
customers.) The murals at Jordan’s 
Jerusalem airport were painted by a 
young Jordanian woman. Women news 
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announcers are heard over the Beirut 
radio, and girl reporters cover stories 
in Cairo. These exceptions are note- 
worthy because it has become the fash- 
ion in the Middle East to point them 
out, even in propaganda for home con- 
sumption. When the Kassim regime 
distributed land and included two wo- 
men recipients, an Iraqi official noted: 
“A year ago it would have been most 
unusual for a woman to be given land. 
Now they are equal with men.” 

In devoting an issue of its monthly 
magazine to “Today’s Arab Women,” 
the Arab Information Center captured 
the essence of the new look in one 
breathless hurrah: “The U.A.R. is also 
proud of Mrs. Inass Hakky—practicing 
lawyer, mother of a small daughter, and 
internationally famous swimming cham- 
pion who swam the English Channel 
in 1955 and recently won first place in 
a women’s meet in Latakia, Syrian Re- 
gion.” This completely new Arab wo- 
man combines motherhood with a pro- 
fession and athletic prowess. No image 
of a career woman is likely to evolve in 
the Middle East without including that 
fundamental role, and feminists con- 
sistently make the point that mother- 
hood will remain woman’s first and 
foremost duty. 

Career and motherhood are much 
easier to combine in the Middle East 
than in the Western world. Domestic 
labor is cheap and commonly handles 
the day-to-day operations of middle and 
upper class households. There is also 
a ready pool of domestic help in the 
tight family unit, which invariably in- 
cludes young sisters, mothers, mothers- 
in-law and “aunts,” the latter a category 
of assorted unmarried ladies in the 
family, ready to help with the children. 
Taking all her meals at home and 
benefitting from the long midday lunch 
break, a working wife can maintain 
close contact with her household. 

The situation facing women con- 
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tinues to have its anomalies. Nasser has 
personally urged emancipation and wo- 
men are featured prominently in 
Egyptian parades and public events. 
Yet, his own wife did not appear in 
public until this past summer during 
the state visit of Haile Selassie, and the 
appearance of her picture in the Cairo 
press was unprecedented. A recent 
Syrian contestant in a Miss Universe 
contest abdicated her claim because she 
would not appear before male judges 
in a bathing suit, but ‘the reluctant 
18-year-old blonde was replaced by a 
willing 20-year-old brunette. Another 
example is the Nasser plan to add a 
division for women in that citadel of 
orthodox Islam, Al-Azhar University, 
where many religious leaders for Mos- 
lem countries are also trained. Each 
summer for the past few years, the plan 
is brought up, the gesture made to 
introduce women into the ultimate 
male stronghold, and a September re- 
treat quietly arranged. This year was 
no exception, though the issue did not 
go unnoticed by the Egyptian press. 
Or consider the characteristic propa- 
ganda about having given women the 
vote in Egypt and Syria and the agita- 
tion to spread the opportunity to 
Jordan and Iraq. Not one of the four 
countries has a regime that shows any 
signs of permitting itself to be voted 
out of office. Lacking a real choice, the 
woman voter has achieved a victory 
similar to that of the discarding of the 
veil. It is obvious, dramatic, and sym- 
bolic, but must be evaluated in context. 


OR AN increasing number of women, 
F especially in the cities, a new kind 
of problem has been created by the gaps 
between education and job opportuni- 
ties, between social opportunities and 
social outlets, between greater personal 
dignity and the continued threat of easy 
divorce. The frustrating consequences 
can only be known from hearsay and 
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occasional laments from women who 
consider themselves “trapped.” Gossip 
is heard about considerable marital in- 
fidelity on the part of Moslem wives as 
well as increasing pre-marital sexual 
activity. Certainly, women have reached 
the point where they resent the double 
sexual standard that persists; presum- 
ably at least a few act in defiance of it. 

The greatest assaults on traditional 
and religious ways are made in the 
cities, whose rapid growth is creating 
problems of its own. The usual rural 
lag is evident, since modernization has 
not been nearly as evident in peasant- 
village areas where both men and wo- 
men hold to traditional attitudes. The 
growing middle class of the cities has 
intensified the social progress of women 
and seems to have transmitted the fash- 
ion upwards. In the past, the upper 
class women were the most restricted, 
but nowadays the higher the class posi- 
tion of parents, the more emancipated 
their daughters. Wives from the wealthy 
classes and the long-established elite 
have led the way in women’s organiza- 
tions, sometimes to the point where 
social rivalries submerged social welfare. 
The new military elite, coming from 
lower middle class backgrounds, gen- 
erally have wives who do not follow this 
pattern. 

Hollywood, too, has played its part, 
for in the Middle East going to the 
movies is the major form of entertain- 
ment. Its vision of emancipated women 
is a startling contrast to what Moslem 
men and women experience in their 
daily lives. Only by sitting through a 
wide-screen kissing scene in an Arab 
cinema is it possible to appreciate the 
extent of audience involvement, and 
even the most sober analyst will agree 
that the impact is considerable on fam- 
ily mores. Although Arabic movies are 
more conservative, including a ban on 
kissing scenes, they still depict a Moslem 
woman considerably more liberated 
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than most of the women in the audi- 
ence. 

Narrowing the gap between the wo- 
man in the kitchen and the woman on 
the movie screen ultimately depends on 
how modernism, especially the secular 
trend, affects traditional Islam. Nasser’s 
influence is considerable throughout 
the Middle East, not only as a symbol 
of Arab uplift but because he has Al- 
Azhar at his disposal. His challenges to 
this academic center of Islam have 
shaken its leadership on such matters 
as polygamy, birth control and admis- 
sion of women. Although he has not 
carried through fully on any of these 
three reforms affecting women, he has 
considerable powers of persuasion on 
his side. They are a great deal more 
formidable than the rhetoric of the 
reformers which has been heard in the 
land since the early 1900’s when Qasim 
Amin fathered the emancipation drive. 

Even the many Middle Easterners 
who probably don’t believe in equality 
of the sexes now just as soon render 
lip service to women’s progress as a 
constructive goal from the standpoint of 
nationalism, patriotism and progress, 
those faces of the new secularism that 
is weakening Islam’s total hold on so- 
ciety. Lip service operating as an im- 
portant social mechanism among the 
Arabs leads them to acclaim what they 
do not really endorse, to commit them- 
selves though they are indifferent. This 
occurs, for example, among intellectuals 
who would never publicly reject Islam 
or say that the destruction of Israel is 
not the most important thing in their 
lives. For women, who must make their 
progress within the wife-mother or 
daughter roles, lip service must be won 
from individual husbands and fathers 
as well as from society at large. Achieve- 
ment of that general approval for wo- 
men’s equality and progress may be 
the giant step forward of the last decade 
for Middle Eastern women. 
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PORTRAIT OF A HERO 
By T. R. FYVEL 


Orpe WincATE: A_ Biocrapuy, by 
CHRISTOPHER SyKES. The World Pub- 
lishing Co. Cleveland, 1959. $6.00. 


LTHOUGH NEARLY eighteen years 
have passed, the memory of my last 
meetings with Orde Wingate remains in 
my mind almost undimmed by time, and 
if I were asked about him, I would still 
reply immediately that I thought him 
more than anyone else I ever met, a man 
possessing and possessed by genius. While 
I often disagreed with him I recall 
equally how I was ready in my small 
way to carry out his suggestions with as 
little hesitation as the soldiers who fol- 
lowed him and how often the improb- 
able was accomplished, as if through 
contact with Wingate my own stature 
were automatically enhanced. 

This appeared to be the reaction of 
almost all who fell under the spell of 
Wingate’s personality, from ordinary 
soldiers up to those generals like Wavell 
and statesmen like Churchill whom he 
chose to trust. “A man of genius who 
might well have become a man of des- 
tiny.” This verdict, upon the news of 
Wingate’s untimely death in 1944, came 
from Churchill and therefore from one 
who ought to know. 

However much it may survive among 
Wingate’s disciples, such a personal spell 
is not easy to convey. It is harder in 
Wingate’s case because, unlike his kins- 
man, T. E. Lawrence, who survived his 
first world war exploits in order to write 
about them, Orde Wingate was killed 
through the ill chance of an air crash 
just when he had reached those higher 
levels of power where, at last he might 
have found full scope for his genius. 
There is no arguing with death, and there 
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are no long-term achievements against 
which the writer of today can measure 
Wingate’s stature. There is only the bril- 
liance of his overture, the spell of his 
personality, the individualism of his be- 
liefs, the feel of his genius—and it seems 
evident that Britain today cannot as yet 
quite take to the picture of its most 
romantic soldier of the second world war, 
nor classify him. 

This was made clear by the reception 
given in England to Christopher Sykes’s 
biography of Wingate. Produced by a 
skilled writer some fifteen years after 
Wingate’s death, this is an extremely 
workmanlike study which contains almost 
all the facts about Wingate’s life, but in 
general fails to bring out the nature and 
driving force of Wingate’s ideas. Perhaps 
this shortcoming is in itself characteris- 
tic of the problem of assessing Wingate 
from a British standpoint. At any rate, 
Mr. Sykes’s biography seemed to provide 
the chorus of Wingate’s military oppo- 
nents with the chance—at last—to belittle 
his achievements, until even the dreariest 
civilian reviewers, following the lead of 
the “Establishment,” were writing that 
Wingate had “dispersed military re- 
sources.” 

Not that it was ever easy really to place 
Wingate, even for those who knew him 
well, for the pattern of his life seemed 
almost too clear-cut like a performance 
which fell naturally into its acts. These 
acts of the Wingate drama are well 
known and their sequence is clearly 
brought out by Mr. Sykes. There was the 
starting point of Wingate’s background 
of militant Christianity. Like many 
Englishmen (or Scotsmen, for he was by 
ancestry Scottish with a touch of Irish 
rather than English) Wingate was born 
in India. His father was a regular Indian 
Army officer until he retired to devote 
himself to the Central Asian Mission. 
Both of Wingate’s parents—it was through 
his mother that he was related to T. E. 
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Lawrence—belonged to the Plymouth 
Brethren, that harshest and most Puritan 
of all English Protestant minorities. The 
six Wingate children, who lived and 
played very much as a family, were early 
in their young lives forbidden many 
worldly pleasures and trained to the stern 
call of duty. There are those who shake 
off such a background. In Wingate’s case 
it had an indelible effect on him. 


In the next act we have the young 
artillery subaltern serving in that Middle 
East of desert and oasis which has in- 
spired so much English romanticism; rid- 
ing through the desert at night reciting 
Wordsworth and feeling stirrings of 
special destiny; serving on the frontier 
of the British Sudan and Ethiopia, where 
Wingate encountered the politics of the 
thirties in the shape of Mussolini’s fascism 
and was roused to passionate young anger. 


|» 1937 Wingate was transferred as 

Arab-speaking intelligence officer to 
General Wavell’s staff in Palestine and, 
as he set forth upon that memorable 
landscape, his conversion was instantane- 
ous. What exact role was played by vari- 
ous factors—an Old Testament affinity 
with Jewish life, an admiration for Zionist 
courage and humanism, an attraction to 
what he thought was the cause of the 
underdog, a hatred for British anti-Semit- 
ism—is hard to say but in any case from 
the first moment, and for the rest of his 
life his identification with Zionism was 
complete. He also immediately sized up 
the political situation to fit it into his 
world picture. As he saw it, since the 
British military and administrators in 
Palestine were basically pro-Arab, they 
were not really trying energetically to put 
down the so-called “Arab disturbances,” 
but rather using them to put an end to 
Jewish immigration: and he, then Cap- 
tain Orde Wingate, although only a 
junior officer, was going to frustrate their 
scheme. And so, in his way, he did. 
Demonstrating his military and political 
abilities for the first time, he obtained 
permission to organize his remarkable 
“Special Night Squads,” composed half 
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of British soldiers and half of Jewish 
youngsters of the type of Moshe Dayan, 
and at the head of this little force he 
destroyed or dispersed the chief Arab 
bands concentrated in Galilee and 
blunted the Arab attack on the Palestine 
Jews before his British superiors had even 
caught up with what he was about. 

Naturally, many of them were enraged at 
this independent action. This was in 1938 
—the year of Appeasement—and once 
the military machine reacted, the conse- 
quence was inevitable. Wingate received 
a high peace-time military decoration— 
but was sent home to London in political 
disgrace, banned from the Middle East, 
and plunged into one of the first of those 
moods of despair which, seen in retro- 
spect, seemed always to follow his spells 
of brilliant activity. In Palestine he had 
certainly talked recklessly and provoca- 
tively about his superiors. In London, 
attached to an anti-aircraft battery as 
war broke out, he was like a tiger 
chained. He ran a one-man political 
campaign for the formation of a Jewish 
Army to be placed under his command, 
he quarrelled with Weizmann and Ben 
Gurion because he claimed they were not 
giving him sufficient support, and he did 
not endear himself to the authorities by 
somberly and prophetically foretelling the 
coming collapse of the Anglo-French 
front in France. All these efforts led 
nowhere, until France had collapsed and 
in this dramatic hour Wingate was 
rescued from isolation by Churchill and 
sent out for the second time to General 
Wavell in the Middle East, this time to 
lead not a Jewish force—that was barred 
—but one of Ethiopian guerrillas against 
the Italian occupying forces. 

The next act. It is probably true, as 
Mr. Sykes suggests, that in his Ethiopian 
campaign Wingate to some extent re- 
enacted his Palestine role—for Haile 


Selassie read Weizmann, for Israel, a — 


liberated and independent Ethiopia—and 
that this dual emotionalism gave his 
African political battles an oversharp 
edge. All the same, his sympathy for the 
Ethiopians, the underdog, became ardent 
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and genuine, and in any case, his military 
exploit was astonishing. Marching across 
Africa at the head of a small force of 
British backed by half-armed Ethiopians, 
characteristically called “Gideon’s Force,” 
he repeatedly destroyed and captured 
Italian and colonial forces many times 
superior and finally rode on a white 
horse at the head of Haile Selassie’s pro- 
cession into liberated Addis Abbaba. 

After the triumph, reaction. Advancing 
with his guerrillas from the north, Win- 
gate had actually lost the race to Addis 
Abbaba to General Cunningham’s army 
from the south. He had protested wildly 
against alleged lack of support from 
other British commanders. He was con- 
vinced that British circles in Cairo were 
intriguing against restoring Ethiopian in- 
dependence (which was true enough, 
though only on the level of subordinate 
echelons, not where Eden and Churchill 
made policy, though he did not know 
this). He was ill with malaria, he was 
exhausted, and in a black moment in 
Cairo he tried to commit suicide in his 
hotel room. Only by merest accident was 
he discovered, rushed to a hospital—and 
survived. 

This action in wartime on the part of 
an officer was a military crime and it 
was touch and go whether both in his 
mental balance and his military career 
Wingate would survive, for now his many 
enemies had been given their weapon. 
But it was characteristic of his role that 
the man who did most to restore his 
health was his devoted Russian Jewish 
doctor and friend, Dr. Ben Zion Kounine 
(today in Israel) and that his political- 
military rehabilitation should have been 
aided by such V.I.P.’s as Churchill and 
Amery, Generals Wavell and Ironside, 
and Jewish personalities like Chaim 
Weizmann and Harold Laski. At any 
rate, at the close of 1941, when the 
Japanese struck in the Far East, and 
Wingate, once again inactive in London, 
was accurately foretelling the course of 
disaster, he was again summoned by 
Churchill and for the third time sent 
out to serve on General Wavell’s staff, 
this time in India. 
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Mes AMERICANS still remember the 

desperate efforts of 1942 to stem 
and turn the triumphant Japanese tide. 
From the British side it was Wingate who 
struck first to restore Allied fortunes and 
morale. The Japanese, apparently un- 
beatable in the jungle, had overrun 
Burma. Again Wingate organized a guer- 
rilla force, this time called the “Chindits” 
and designed to operate as a long-range 
penetration force behind the Japanese 
lines in Burma. Wingate put his men 
through a special course of training of a 
severity not seen before. (No “Bridge 
across he River Kwai” antics!) He led 
his small picked columns across the broad 
Chindwin River, which formed the front, 
to disappear into the Burmese jungle. 
Months later, they came back, having en- 
dured terrifying hardship and suffered 
heavy casualties—but triumphant. In 
operating behind Japanese enemy lines 
to harass and destroy communications for 
months, they had performed the seem- 
ingly impossible and had shown that 
British soldiers could outwit and outfight 
the Japanese in jungle warfare. 

The effect of the feat of arms on Brit- 
ish opinion at an otherwise disappointing 
period of the war was electrifying. The 
counter-moves of Wingate’s opponents in 
the military hierarchy to belittle his tac- 
tics were this time simply swept aside. 
Wingate himself was flown to London. 
Promoted to be the youngest major- 
general in the British army, he personally 
accompanied Churchill in 1943 to the 
Quebec conference with Roosevelt and 
the Allied Chiefs of Staff, where the spell 
of Wingate’s oratory now had its effect 
on no less a man of power than General 
Marshall. It was decided to repeat the 
Chindit operation behind the Japanese 
front, but this time on a massive scale 
and air-borne, with the collaboration not 
only of the R.A.F. but also of the U.S. 
Air Force and especially of the famed 
Colonel Philip Cochran (he and Wingate 
immediately took to each other). The 
operation was duly started, but just as it 
ran into its initial phase Wingate was 
killed in an air crash in the jungle and 
without the mainspring of his drive and 
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inspiration, nothing was as before and 
the operation was soon abandoned. 

When he died, Orde Wingate was just 
forty-one. What might he not have 
achieved? It was known that while in 
Africa and Burma he had continued to 
proclaim that Palestine and the Jewish 
cause were nearest to his heart and in 
his last letter to his young wife he had 
quoted: “If I forget thee, oh Jerusalem.” 

A career as turbulent and meteoric as 
Wingate’s, and at the same time cut short 
so early, poses almost insuperable diffi- 
culties for the biographer. To those who 
felt his impact, Wingate could seem a 
figure of the stamp of those youthful 
English soldiers of genius like Clive (who 
also attempted suicide), Wolfe, Welling- 
ton and Nelson who really were the men 
who caused English to become the lingua 
franca of the West: but to sum him up 
is like seeking to estimate Wolfe before 
Quebec, Wellington before Spain, Nelson 
before the Battle of the Nile because 
it was plain that at the time of his air 
crash Wingate’s major moves in war and 
peace lay still before him. 


HRISTOPHER SYKES, it must be said, 
has tackled his task with much skill. 

He is himself a Roman Catholic, he 
has served as a diplomat, he is, one 
sometimes senses, on the side of authority, 
and whether he is ultimately in sympathy 
with his subject, or only conscientiously 
striving to attain such sympathy, is hard 
to say. All the same, his chronicle of 
Wingate has many merits. He is particu- 
larly successful in disentangling the over- 
lapping themes in the Wingate saga of 
Palestine, Africa and Burma, of triumph 
and despair. He brings out most vividly 
the astonishing audacity of Wingate’s 
career. In his pages we see Wingate as a 
newly arrived junior officer in Palestine, 
calmly stopping General Wavell’s car on 
the road in order to put to him his idea 
for the Night Squads; Wingate in 1939 
bursting in at breakfast in Gibraltar on 
the Chief of the British General Staff to 
enlist his support for the idea of a Jewish 
army; Wingate at his first encounter with 
Churchill lecturing the older warrior for 
an unbroken fifteen minutes on the same 
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subject; Wingate, when first banned from 
Palestine with an adverse report, threat- 
ening to avail himself of an officer’s his- 
toric privilege of appeal to the King— 
the report was withdrawn. 

Mr. Sykes also brings out to the full 
Wingate’s very English eccentricities—his 
Biblical orations, the unorthodox orders 
of the day, his habits of strange diets 
and of occasionally receiving visitors 
naked. These traits are set against Win- 
gate’s impassioned and often tortured 
emotional intensity, which made him 
many enemies. Mr. Sykes also strives to 
be scrupulously fair about Wingate’s 
constant conflicts with authority. As he 
acutely observes, while Wingate was al- 
ways loyal to ideas, he could ride rough- 
shod over individuals and only realized 
during his last years that this was in itself 
an affront to that ideal of justice in 
which he believed above all. 

On all these aspects of the Wingate 
story, Mr. Sykes is an excellent biog- 
rapher. But what is missing—and where, 
to my mind, Mr. Sykes falls short because 
of his explicit and rather too conventional 
desire for dispassionate objectivity—is in 
giving adequate weight to Wingate’s ideas 
and ideals. For as those who knew him 
remember well, Wingate’s mind was oc- 
cupied with an unceasing torrent of not 
only military but political ideas, some 
wild, others shrewd, but all of which he 
was constantly shaping, discarding and 
developing as he advanced. After all, his 
brilliant feats as guerrilla leader were 
seen by himself only as an overture to a 
grand design to which:he would devote 
his life. Mr. Sykes mentions Wingate’s 
extraordinary forecasts of the course 
of war as interesting examples of military 
instruction. In fact they were much 
more: they sprang from his intense and 
direct vision of the way the world was 
going. His support for the Jewish and 
the Ethiopian causes derived similarly 
from his passionate views about the ac- 
tively progressive role he wanted Britain 
to go on playing in the world, an attitude 
highly unusual in an Englishman of his 
class and time. 

From a Jewish viewpoint, no promi- 
nent Englishman ever identified himself 
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with Israel as unreservedly—one might 
almost say as ruthlessly. Mr. Sykes hardly 
goes far enough into this. In dealing with 
Wingate’s period in Palestine in 1937-9, 
he produces the recollections of many 
people, their conversations with Wingate 
and in some of them he appears as a 
pretty eccentric character. I myself re- 
member many of Wingate’s sayings of 
the time as he urged the Palestine Jews 
to stand firm against their opponents, 
and some of them were indeed pretty 
wild. But in a retrospective biography, 
the need is surely to go beyond this talk 
and show how out of it there developed 
something unique—that identification of 
this brilliant British soldier with the Jews 
he met in Palestine which caused him to 
be called simply Ha-yedid—the friend. 
There is similar need of an assessment of 
how much his insistence on courage in 
crisis and actual training of young Ha- 
ganah leaders contributed to the subse- 
quent rise of Israel. I remember how 
Moshe Dayan once told me that in the 
1948-9 war he based his tactics frequently 
on the Wingate thesis that a small, effi- 
cient force led with audacity could al- 
ways rout a more numerous but unin- 
spired enemy. Of such assessment, one 
finds little in Mr. Sykes’s pages. Similarly, 
within the larger framework, while Mr. 
Sykes chronicles Wingate’s painful politi- 
cal struggles of 1938-40 in great detail, 
he hardly goes into the extraordinary 
political drama of a junior British officer 
with nothing but burning conviction and 
almost hypnotic powers of persuasion 
setting himself against the accepted 
course of British history in an individual 
effort to change it. Yet it is as such a 
figure of an audacious and spell-binding 
soldier, extraordinary but by no means 
the first of his type in British history, 
that one has to see Wingate and his 
place in that history. 

In other words, while Mr. Sykes has 
performed the fact-finding groundwork, 
in some ways excellent, in providing the 
Wingate chronicle, two tasks still remain. 
The first is that of assessing Wingate as 
a phenomenon of British history, a phe- 
nomenon shedding light on his time and 
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illuminated by it. The second is to try 
to see Wingate’s real place and impact in 
Jewish history and that of Israel at a 
time of unprecedented crisis. And after 
that, because one can’t pin down genius, 
we shall probably only know a fraction 
about him. 


THE HOUSE-BROKEN JEW 
By JUDD L. TELLER 


Exopus by Leon Uris. Doubleday & Co. 
N. Y. 1959. $4.50. 


ONLY IN AMERICA by Harry GOoLpDEN. 
World Publishing Co. N. Y. 1958. $4.00. 


For Two Cents Pain by Harry 
GoLpEN. World Publishing Co. N. Y. 
1959. $4.00. 


HE PURCHASERS of America’s best 

selling books seem to have become 
obsessed with the Jew as subject matter. 
Three books are now high on the best 
seller lists. They are Leon Uris’ Exodus 
and Harry Golden’s two collections of 
tidbits, Only in America and For Two 
Cents Plain. 

There has hardly been a season in the 
past few years that has not had books 
about Jews on the best seller lists. This 
would seem to indicate that the Jew is 
emerging as a subject of inordinate inter- 
est to the customers of American popular 
culture. Why this interest? What. does it 
reveal about the Jew, the Gentile, and 
the Christian-Jewish relationship in 
America? The Jews are by no means the 
largest minority group in the United 
States. Yet, they are the most obtrusive 
minority on the best seller lists. To an- 
swer that the Jews are good at writing 
best sellers is to beg the question. Pub- 
lishers and writers had in the past main- 
tained that focus on Jewish subject 
matter doomed the sales potential of a 
book. If publishers now seize upon books 
about Jews, it is because people want to 
read them, which only proves that despite 
his accommodation to American norms 
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and despite all the ebullient interfaith 
activities of Jewish defense agencies, 
which present the Jew as no different 
from other Americans, a visit with the 
Jew via Uris and Golden still possesses 
for the average American the elements 
of initiation into the secret ritual of a 
strange fraternity. Yet unlike such prede- 
cessors and contemporaries as Ben Hecht 
and Jerome Weidman, this is precisely 
the kind of interest to which neither 
Golden nor Uris would consciously pan- 
der. They no doubt sincerely believe that 
they are creating a new image of the 
Jew as a normal, almost ordinary person, 
a sabra-fighter in the best red-blooded 
American tradition, or a cracker-barrel 
philosopher yearning for gab sessions 
around the pushcarts on the old East 
Side, which are presented as perhaps 
not much different from the bull sessions 
in the New England general store. Yet 
the image presented by Golden and Uris 
turns out to be more complex than in- 
tended and is overwhelmed by wholly 
unintended implications. 

Many ingredients enter into creating 
this most recent interest in the Jew. These 
include the double exposure of lingering 
Christian remorse over the undeterred 
undoing of six million Jewish lives in 
Europe’s gas chambers, and universal 
puzzlement over the emergence of Israel 
—both within less than a decade. This 
coincidence conveys apocalyptic connota- 
tions to anyone conditioned by the myth 
concretized by centuries of Christian- 
Jewish coexistence, which has _ been 
further sharpened by the mood of the 
times. The emergence of Israel, far from 
establishing the Jew as a normal human 
being and the Jews as just another nation 
among the nations of the world, has only 
reinforced the myth of the Jew as a force 
functioning outside history. 

A Gentile reading these books might 
come away with a surface reassurance 
that he is quite safe with the Jew, that 
the Jew is a detonated bomb, but also 
with a slightly tantalizing wariness. Harry 
Golden’s and Leon Uris’ Jew is ordinary, 
and yet the authors cannot contain the 
implied boast that he is quite extra- 
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ordinary—more moral, more liberal, more 
bookish, and even more heroic on the 
battlefield. The resulting reaction is prob- 
ably akin to the feeling of agents of the 
Inquisition when they would break into 
Marrano basements on Seder nights to 
find no incriminating evidence, yet sense 
mystery in the air. The point seems to be 
to leave some of the historic aura about 
the Jew, and yet to present him as essen- 
tially unhistorical. There is nothing pre- 
meditated or deliberate about this. It is 
the result of an unconscious collaboration 
between writer and reader. 

This unstated and unconscious collabo- 
ration has resulted in the decline in cur- 
rent popular culture of the image of the 
Jew as rogue, successor to the mythical 
demon Jew of classical. English-language 
culture. Jerome Weidman’s I Can Get 
It For You Wholesale was a long-lived 
best-seller some two decades ago, but his 
The Enemy Camp, although it hovered 
about the best-seller lists, enjoyed no such 
success last year. Author and publisher 
had misjudged the new times. The Jew 
as rogue recalls the Jew as demon, and 
the Jew as demon evokes the apocalypse 
from which popular culture seeks to pro- 
vide escape. 

He reappeared once recently as rogue 
and demon in an enormously successful 
book, as Airman in Wouk’s Marjorie 
Morningstar. But Airman trods_ the 
boards as one exorcized by the Jews 
themselves, an Outsider among Jews who 
are wholly and completely Insiders, dup- 
licating in their own enclave, insulated 
from the goy, all the mores of suburbia. 

Uris’ exaggerated glorification of the 
Jew as sabra-hero, and Harry Golden’s 
sentimentalization of him as a_house- 
broken American, effectively remove the 
Jew from his historical context. An end 
to martyrdom! It has been resolved and 
dissolved in America and in Israel. 
According to Uris and Golden, martyr- 
dom’s purpose, it would seem, was the 
survival of the Jew so that he would 
become like everyone else. Golden and 
Uris function on a pedestrian scale, and 
their image is, above all, custom-tailored 
to American needs. 
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That is why Uris and the sabras have 
become involved in a comedy of errors. 
Both have essentially the same purpose, 
severance from the historical destiny and 
the reappearance of the Jew in a con- 
temporary context, uninhibited and un- 
complicated by the past. Yet sabra intel- 
lectuals have treated Exodus with deri- 
sion, charging that Uris has made them 
too heroic and superhuman. This is not 
the way they see themselves in their own 
literature. They feel that he has defined 
them with historical cliche. And yet this 
is precisely what Uris had not intended 
to do. Every line in his book is straining 
to present the Jew as normal. What was 
that strange alchemy, therefore, that de- 
feated and perverted his obvious intent 
and produced an abnormally heroic 
image of the Jew? The answer is simple. 
Uris responded to the tacit desire of the 
Gentile and the Jew in America to pre- 
serve the Jew as mythical, but not 
ominous. 


He GoLpEN presents the Jew en- 
tirely in accordance with American 
mid-century requirements. His Jew is 
involved in very little history. His genesis 
is the lower East Side of some fifty years 
ago and Golden’s product is so indigenous 
to American popular culture that it can 
be appraised quite apart from its Jewish 
content. Although Golden is offended by 
the defense agencies, his books are pre- 
cisely what these agencies prescribe. Nor 
is Golden too demanding of the Christian 
environment. He accepts the de facto 
condition of the Jew’s social segregation, 
which he carefully pointed out has been 
imposed from without, and is grateful for 
the blessings he enjoys in this country. 
“America gave them [the Jewish immi- 
grants] all hope and life, and they repaid 
America. There has never been a more 
even trade.” Of Irving Berlin, he writes: 
“From a singing waiter in a Bowery joint 
to the position where he earned $15,000,- 
000 for Army relief with his show This 
is the Army—all within the lifetime of 
an immigrant boy. You can say it again, 
‘God Bless America.’ ” 

This is reminiscent of earlier “the- 
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immigrant-is-grateful” literature whose 
chief proponents were Mary Antin and 
Anzia Yezierska. Their works dealt with 
the Americanization of the immigrant 
via night school, his rise from the slums, 
his discovery by charitable and all-noble 
old stock Americans. It was a saccharine 
literature, an outpouring of self-abasing 
gratitude. Jewish immigrant life was a 
far richer fabric. Yet Mary Antin and 
Anzia Yeizerska were authentic in their 
day. Harry Golden, with humor instead 
of melodramatics, nonetheless abides by 
that early tradition. His picture is re- 
assuring to all concerned. The American 
Jew is more complex, but our popular 
culture prefers an uncomplex Jew, and 
it apparently is as eager at this moment 
for reassurances that the Jew in its midst 
is not complex as it once had been to 
cast him in the role of demon and rogue. 
Harry Golden’s books are the concretiza- 
tion of an unarticulated entente cordiale. 
The question is: How long will this en- 
tente last, and is this indeed the kind of 
relationship that the American Jew 
wishes to endure indefinitely? 

It is the fashion of the moment, and 
Nathan Glazer in a recent article in the 
Yale Review well defined the fashior. 
“Nothing is so general about intimate 
experience in this vast and varied coun- 
try as to be taken for granted,” he wrote. 
“When an American writer expresses his 
prejudices, he cannot expect to find a 
large and understanding community that 
either shares them or is tolerant of them, 
as it would be tolerant of the peccadillos 
of a member of the family. If he is so bold 
as to adopt the tone of the intimate 
gathering in public, he must expect to 
be rapped over the knuckles and to be 
told by publishers and reviewers, and 
defense organizations (and every group 
has at least one) not to rock the boat.” 
“In America,” Glazer wrote, “only gen- 
eral and widely held values are expressed 
without difficulty.” 

Golden is busy creating folk-history for 
the American Jew, and thus removing 
him from real and disquieting history. 
American legend enshrines the folk hero. 
The Jew in America must also have a 
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local folk-hero, if he wishes to be ac- 
cepted in uncomplicated terms. The his- 
tory Golden provides is custom-tailored 
for the needs of the new Jewish suburbia. 
For it was not until the Jew moved into 
suburbia that he felt the need for such 
folk history and for over-simplification 
of his self. As long as he lived in the big 
cities, neither he nor the Gentile realized 
how much of an Outsider he really was. 
When he settled in suburbia, Jew and 
Gentile confronted each other, with 
startling results. The Jew was different. 
He quickly began creating protective 
coloration for himself, ranging to what 
Harry Golden offers, an admixture of the 
harmlessly outlandish and the homespun, 
the Jew as an American eccentric. 
Harry Golden’s monologue is entertain- 
ing, but should it set a trend it will have 
caused a relapse in American Jewish 
writing that may be anything but enter- 
taining. He is in the tradition of enter- 
tainers rather than in a literary tradition. 
His more direct predecessors are the Jew- 
ish entertainers from Eddie Cantor 
through Sam Levenson to Morty Saul. 
There is evidence that Golden may be 
seiting a trend. Leo Rosten who twenty 
years ago under the pseudonym of Leo- 
nard Q. Ross produced a collection of 
dialogue pieces in The Education of 
Hyman Kaplan is now back with The 
Return of Hyman Kaplan which may 
soon climb to the best-seller list. Rosten 
introduces this new work as if he were 
Thomas Mann returning to The Confes- 
sions of Felix Krull. “It came about in 
the torrid summer of 1958, during one of 
the most harrowing stretches of my life, 
when the gods were throwing rocks at 
me, with a glee unworthy of them, and 
I wandered in the arctic reaches of soli- 
tude. Thrown upon the need for affec- 
tion, and finding neither giver nor taker 
in the hot and beating city—so lusty, so 
vulgar, so various and wonderful, but 
not, during that nightmare, for me—I 
turned once more to the congregations 
of the self for—yes, for self-administered 
consolation. And, by God, it was Mr. 
Kaplan who appeared— his zest undim- 
inished. .. . Mr. Kaplan treated bygones 
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as if they were bagels and consented to 
collaborate once more.” 

Rosten is obviously trying to mine 
Golden’s vein of gold. But where Golden 
over-simplifies, Rosten distorts. His book 
has none of Golden’s kindliness. It is an 
offensive gimmick revolving around dia- 
logue, although 80 per cent of the Ameri- 
can Jewish community has been born in 
this country, and even of the other 20 
per cent, not too many speak Hyman 
Kaplan’s dialect. Should his book become 
a success, we may have to conclude that 
in their attempt to escape the Jew as a 
living American, American Jews and 
Gentiles are settling not only for the Jew 
as entertainer, which is Golden’s vein, 
but for the Jew as clown. 


THE VOICE OF DISSENT 
By HERBERT PARZEN 


BAVEL V’YERUSHOLAYIM (BABYLON AND 
JERUSALEM), Towards a Philosophy of 
Israel’s Wholeness (Hebrew) , by SH1mon 
Rawipowicz. Ararat Publishing Co. Lon- 
don, and Waltham, Mass. 


HEN DR. Shimon Rawidowicz died 
W in 1957 he was the head of the 
Hebrew Department and Professor of 
Medieval Jewish Philosophy at Brandeis 
University. He came to this country im- 
mediately after the Second World War 
from England in the midst of a stormy 
career in the world of Hebrew letters. 

Though he was an ardent Zionist and 
a recognized scholar devoted to the He- 
brew renaissance and its literature he 
disagreed with its dominant trends, and 
was at odds with Zionist theoreticians. 
He was one of those unique European in- 
tellectual Zionists who not only opposed 
the prevailing doctrine of “negating the 
Galut” but also fought it from the early 
Twenties onward. He advocated a posi- 
tive approach toward the Diaspora—a 
policy which would encourage and vivify 
the Hebraic “potential” of world Jewries 
in order to conserve the historical “one- 
ness” of the Jewish people. 
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The result was that intellectually Ra- 
widowicz stood, isolated, on the rim of 
the circle of Hebraist-Zionist ideologues. 
He stoutly held his ground—and with 
fervor advocated and logically defined his 
principles to the end of his days. 

As a non-conformist he experienced the 
usual maltreatment at the hands of the 
controlling group—a sort of subtle con- 
descension mingled with patronizing dis- 
crimination. His views, for example, were 
published in the Hebrew press, but with 
an editorial addendum—‘“to uphold the 
freedom of discussion”—or a_ parallel 
paper would appear in the same issue of 
the periodical attacking his standpoint. 
This “tolerance” irked but did not deter 
him from “swimming against the cur- 
rent” of Hebrew-Zionist thought; he in 
fact considered himself “outside” that 
current altogether. 

This work, Bavel V’Yerusholayim, is 
actually a crystallization of Rawidowicz’s 
thinking: While Zionism and Hebraism 
provide the twin-motored drive in mod- 
ern Jewish history they have been driven 
off the historical course by overvaluating 
the primacy—not the necessity—of the 
Homeland and underestimating the dura- 
bility of the Dispersion—indeed relegat- 
ing its Jewries to doom and oblivion. 
Consequently, the unity of the Jewish 
people—“Israel” was his name for the 
total nation, and to him, therefore, un- 
suitable as a designation for the State— 
is willfully jeopardized. He turned his 
back on this school of thought that ad- 
judged the major segment of the nation 
as historically bankrupt and withheld 
from it the essential credit to remain sol- 
vent. This conception of the Jewish 
people, he argued, is illogical and tragic, 
despairing and unhistorical. 

It must be quickly pointed out that 
Rawidowicz was not particularly en- 
amoured with contemporary Diaspora 
Jewry. He had little respect for many of 
their luminaries—writers and_ thinkers 
and scholars—who exclusively utilized 
“foreign” languages to express their 
thoughts and ideas. Their work is largely 
a waste, according to him. On one side 
it has its source in ““self-hate,” and, on 
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the other, in penitential apologetics. As 
a consequence this literature skirts or 
twists the truth. He did not shrink from 
describing it as kezev—deceitful. 

Nor was he happy with the Hebrew 
writers in the Diaspora. He considered 
their work mimetic. They imitate the 
Yishuv’s literature in praise of “Yerusho- 
layim” and in repudiating Bavel, and ape 
the views of those who negate the Dias- 
pora. They do not stand on their own 
feet. Since they lack the strength, the will 
and the patience to build creative Jew- 
ish communities in the Diaspora, their 
literature is rootless and without origin- 
ality. 

Nevertheless, he was convinced that 
there were healthy Hebrew trends in 
Europe and America—creative men and 
intelligent readers—who only require 
faith in the Galut to become constructive 
factors in its survival. These trends, he 
urged, should not submit to the paro- 
chialism—‘tribalism” is his expression— 
of the Hebrew writers in the National 
Home but assert their independence and 
assume responsibility for the creation of 
a national literature that would espouse 
Bavel AND Yerusholayim. 

He had faith in the survival potential 
of the Galut, even under modern corrod- 
ing conditions, and pleaded with its He- 
braists to invigorate that potential. This 
cardinal principle of his credo was sup- 
plemented by another—the dispersed 
Jewish communities must not be dubbed 
decadent nor consigned to futility for 
such an attitude would inevitably split 
the Jewish people. To retain the oneness 
of Israel, Babylon and Jerusalem must 
maintain a faithful partnership within 
Jewish life in conformance with the dic- 
tates of history. He was convinced that 
the establishment of Israel had not and 
would not reverse long-operating proc- 
esses in Jewish history. 

Moreover, he concluded that the Zion- 
ist movement was helpless to activate 
the creative energies of the dispersed 
Jewries because it had resigned itself to 
a minimal Hebraic program within the 
community, and had become progressive- 
ly reconciled to the external environment. 
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He therefore proposed the dissolution of 
the Zionist organizations to make room 
for a new movement that would carry 
out the Zionist mission in a significant 
and maximal Hebraic framework. 


_ HeEsrRaAIsts appraised the Disper- 
sion as a barren burden, spiritually 
sterile and humiliating, and marked by 
hostility and depredations from without. 
This epoch, they maintain, should con- 
sequently be expurgated from the con- 
sciousness of the nation, or at least prop- 
erly understood. The Biblical era should 
be emulated because that period exem- 
plifies freedom, independence, heroism 
and self-respect, breadth of view and cre- 
ativeness, naturalness and normalcy. 

Rawidowicz fought this interpretation 
of Jewish history with his own. He rec- 
ognized the significance of the First Com- 
monwealth with the Bible as its crown- 
ing achievement. But the Bible has been 
a part of Western civilization for many 
ages. The uniqueness of the Jewish peo- 
ple is the result of the particular inter- 
pretation of the Bible by the scholars 
and sages of post-Biblical generations— 
the Torah. That transformation of the 
Bible into the Torah is uniquely Jewish, 
and has never been claimed or accepted 
by others. This Torah is the Jewish heri- 
tage. Its very singularity measures the 
depth of its Jewish character. It consti- 
tutes an amalgam of traditions and laws, 
institutions and ideas, ethics and religion, 
literature and experience—a way of life. 
Rawidowicz therefore reasons that the 
Galut, despite the charges of its detrac- 
tors which are true in substance, is, in 
any event, a historical fact which cannot 
be obliterated by theories and cannot be 
excluded from Jewish destiny. Destiny 
and heritage are indivisible, for it is not 
the universal that determines national 
culture but the distinctive. 

Up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century Israel accepted that heritage, ex- 
cept for the schismatics such as the Sad- 
ducees, the Christians and the Karaites 
who interestingly enough, strove to turn 
history back to the Bible and its era. 
After the 1850’s European Jewry began 
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its two-fold revolt against external op- 
pression and the internal “yoke” of the 
Torah supplemented by the struggle to 
demolish the ghetto and enter the intel- 
lectual currents of Europe. It was in- 
evitable that the Torah should be as- 
saulted by the rebels. Rawidowicz pointed 
out that religionists as well as secularists 
participated in the assault. The Reform 
movement, secular nationalism of every 
trend and socialism stormed with their 
own armor the citadel of the Torah and 
demolished its “fences,” and to the ex- 
tent that an attempt was made to return 
to the Bible by challenging the authority 
of the Torah, it was in essence, an imita- 
tion of Sadducism or Christianity or 
Karaism in modern garb. 

Rawidowicz did not accept the tradi- 
tional discipline with its protective 
“fences.” But he held fast to historical 
perspective. He viewed the Biblical era 
(Jerusalem) and the Galut (Bavel) as 
twin currents in Jewish history, distinct 
yet akin, integrated and inseparable, 
though the dominance of the Bavel cur- 
rent was discernible. Hence the separa- 
tion of the two in order to submerge the 
more dynamic one is not only difficult 
but impossible and perilous to the 
“wholeness” of “Israel.” 

The importance of these volumes for 
an understanding of Israel and Ameri- 
can Jewry is great. The cultural scene in 
Israel assumes a rational perspective. 
Space merely permits to allude to two of 
its phases—the rise of “Canaanism” and 
the pressure which led to the introduc- 
tion of courses in “Jewish consciousness” 
into the curriculum of the Israel govern- 
ment school system. 

Regrettably most Jewish intellectuals 
in this country are cut off from the ideas 
of this book because of the language bar- 
rier. They woud find documented cor- 
roboration of a thesis that I have argued 
for years—that secularists born or raised 
in this country cut athwart Jewish secu- 
larism as it has historically functioned. 
Since secularism has originated and de- 
veloped in Eastern Europe as a substi- 
tute for the Synagogue, it created a com- 
peting secular civilization to assure the 
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survival of the Jewish people. Its inter- 
pretation of Jewish life was creative and 
constructive. In contrast, our intellec- 
tuals, for the most part, imitate the Jew- 
ish intelligentzia of pre-Hitler Germany 
who merely strove to conserve the rights 
won by emancipation. There is no evi- 
dence that they plan for the survival— 
let alone the creative survival—of the 
American Jewish community. To the ex- 
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tent that they are outside the Synagogue 
and are not creating a substitute program 
for Jewish living in this country—not 
mere existence—they defeat their pur- 
pose and misconceive the “mission” of 
secularism in Jewish life. 

Bavel V’Yerushalayim is a disquieting 
and acute book. Though a number of its 
ideas provoke sharp dissent, it deserves 
serious study. 


THE RIGHTFUL ONE 


By DAVID IGNATOW 


I heard my son burst out of his room 
and shout, He is here, dad. He is here. 

I understood and I managed to stand up, 
melting within, and walk the hall 
between our rooms to meet Him 

who I had neglected in my thoughts; 
but not my son who was ill 

and had searched for Him. 

He had come. I saw Him standing, 

His hair long, face exhausted, eyes sad 
and knowing, and I bent my knee, 
terrified at the reality, 

but he restrained me with a hand 

and said, I am a sufferer like yourself. 

I have come to let you know. 

And I arose, my heart swelling, and said, 
I have failed and the bitterness is in me. 
And he replied, And forgiveness too. 
Bless your son. And I blessed him 

and his face brightened. And the Rightful One 
was gone and left a power to feel free. 
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from the four corners 








(Continued from Page 4) 


I went to refill my glass. The hostess 
had meanwhile turned on the record 
player and put on an Israel record. A 
plaintive, monotonous, moonlit Yemenite 
melody wove its way sinuously through 
the gay groupings. 


JEWISH CENTER, MEXICAN STYLE 


By WILLIAM SCHACK 


HE COMMUNAL organization of 
Fim Jews of Mexico has taken a 
unique form. In the United States we 
have seen the old-style synagogue supple- 
mented by the Jewish Center to provide 
youth with secular activities, and more 
recently by the synagogue-center, which 
attempts to recombine the religious and 
the secular. The change in Mexico is in 
a similar direction, but more drastic, 
since the Jewish group is a tiny minority 
caught up in the dynamic social forces 
of the country. As a result, the most 
significant Jewish organization now is the 
Centro Deportivo Israelita, the Jewish 
Sports Club. Located on a twenty acre 
suburban tract “on a high shelf of the 
Valley of Mexico, overlooking a magni- 
ficent horizon of volcanoes and wooded 
slopes,” as the Club’s magazine once de- 
scribed it, the place is unlike any other 
community center in the world. 

In the metropolis of three and a half 
millions which Mexico City has become 
in the last quarter-century, the Jewish 
community numbers perhaps 25,000; and 
there are a thousand or so more Jews 
scattered among the other cities of 
Mexico. The Jewish population can now 
grow only through natural increase, be- 
cause for more than a decade stringent 
laws have virtually halted immigration. 
Engaged in a variety of manufactures, 
businesses and the professions, most of 
the Jews are prospering. If they do not 
worry overmuch about their economic 
future, ‘ey are concerned with the 
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ability of their small community to pre- 
serve its Jewish identity. For an environ- 
ment favorable to a minority ethnic group 
is also an environment favorable to its 
disappearance. 

Until now the group has been cohesive, 
partly because the older generations are 
still in the majority, partly because the 
surrounding population has enjoined it. 
The Jewish population has secured a 
solid economic status, but it has still not 
been able to integrate itself into Mexican 
political life on either the local or na- 
tional level. No newcomers have. Minor 
political or government positions pay too 
little to attract the able or ambitious; 
major ones are open only to those of 
Indian or mixed Indian and Spanish de- 
scent, who between them constitute al- 
most ninety per cent of the population. 
The revolution which enabled them to 
assume leadership in the government is 
still too recent an experience for them to 
share their power with either the ten per 
cent remnant of pure Spaniards (re- 
minders of the hateful Conquest) , or with 
immigrants, however closely the latter 
may identify themselves with the interests 
of the country. 

While the government has established 
the principle of the equality of all citizens 
before the law, and welcomes every con- 
tribution to the national development, 
individuals are inclined to take a more 
narrow view based on their own self- 
interest. If there are very few in the 
Jewish community who will say a harsh 
word against the country of their adop- 
tion or birth, the older generation, at 
least, is not unaware that there may be, 
as one of them said to me, “ a spark in 
the ashes” that could some day flame 
up against outsiders. 

Although in the social sense the Jews 
are a people apart, their community is 
not at all unified. Among the Ashkena- 
zim, the old cleavage between German 
Jew and Ostjude still remains. After 
many futile efforts, the Ashkenazim have 
succeeded in forming a Kehilla of their 
own group. When the first election of 
representatives took place, the 1600 
voters were confronted with candidates 
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of eight parties: Zionist, Ose, Yiddishe 
Shule, Neie Yiddishe Shule, Bund, Agu- 
dat Israel, Kultur Center and Hilfs 
Verein. The Zionists won 20 of the seats 
—a clear majority. 

The Ashkenazim as a group patronize 
the Oriental Jews, who comprise forty 
per cent of the community. Recently, 
when preparations were begun to com- 
memorate the first Jewish settlement in 
Mexico, the Ashkenazim suggested their 
own thirty-year anniversary date. The 
Oriental Jews, however, reminded them 
of their arrival two decades earlier (not 
to mention the small number who had 
come a century before). 

In the 1920’s when thousands of Polish 
Jews fled to Mexico, some among them 
tried to enter the United States but got 
no further than a jail in El Paso. The 
United States Bureau of Labor called on 
Bnai Brith to prevent further illegal 
entry and to settle those imprisoned south 
of the border. Although many Jews of 
Syrian origin in Mexico were willing to 
cooperate, B’nai B’rith preferred the com- 
mittee to be made up entirely of Western 
Jews, representatives of European and 
American business firms. 

A cleavage also exists among the Ori- 
ental Jews. Those who come from Turkey, 
Greece and Bulgaria do not regard those 
from Syria as fellow-Sephardim but as 
“Arab Jews,” and look down on them. 
Even the so-called “Arab Jews” are 
divided into two camps: those from 
Aleppo and those from Damascus. Each 
has its own synagogue. 

The nine synagogues in Mexico City 
of the Ashkenazim, Sephardim, “Arab 
Jews” and most recently, American Jews 
(a congregation of “Indian Jews” is not 
recognized by the others as authentic) 
accentuate rather than bridge the gaps 
between the diverse groups. By mutual 
consent, their membership is mutually 
exclusive. Only on the High Holidays, 
when Nidjei Israel brings in a cantor 
from the States, do some members of the 
other congregations attend its services. 
Lacking the power to bind the whole 
community together, traditional Judaism 
is moribund. The weddings which take 
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place in the Oriental synagogues are still 
elaborate and lively in the traditional 
style, but this, like the kosher mineral 
water available for Passover, can hardly 
be regarded as an expression of religious 
fervor. 

When the Mexican churches, in 1926, 
announced a one week “strike” against 
the anti-religious revolutionary regime, 
“baptisms, confirmations, confessions, 
weddings followed one another in kalei- 
doscopic haste . . . ,” wrote Carleton 
Beals in Mexican Maze. “Babies were 
torn from the womb to the baptismal 
font, recklessly exposed to the suffocating 
germ-laden air.” It is difficult to imagine 
the Jews of Mexico so aroused over a 
religious matter. 


= Jewisu schools divide along other 
lines than the synagogues do. In 
Mexico, as elsewhere, many Jewish par- 
ents make great sacrifices for the sake 
of their children’s education. Thus, in the 
last decade, all but one of the twenty 
Jewish families, fairly well established in 
San Luis Potosi, an important mining 
center, left for the capital in order to 
place their children in Jewish schools. 
These schools are not embraced in a 
single system: they are private schools, 
each one a separate enterprise. While 
they all give instruction in Spanish in 
the regular academic subjects, some em- 
phasize courses in Yiddish, others in 
Hebrew; and they vary sharply in their 
Zionist orientation. 

These cleavages reflect the experience 
of the foreign-born parents, not the inter- 
ests of the native-born children. In a com- 
munity where the force of assimilation 
is, if anything, even greater than it is 
in the United States, the parents still 
carry on the Yiddish versus Hebrew de- 
bate. A Hebrew teacher like Saul Lokier 
(who was formerly also librarian of the 
Sports Club) says flatly that Yiddish is 
dead in the cultural life of the second 
generation. On the other side, Chaim 
Lazdeisky told me with great earnestness 
that Yiddish has a real future. He was 
then editor of the Yiddish newspaper 
Der Weg (El Camino). The fact that 
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he has since become publisher of a bi- 
lingual weekly, Meksikaner Lebn (Vida 
de Mexico), may indicate a change of 
mind. At the time I spoke to him, how- 
ever, he pointed out that the three 
schools which teach Yiddish are attended 
by eighty per cent of Jewish youth. These 
are the statistics, but how do the young- 
sters take to the language? I thought of 
the lively crowd I had seen pouring out 
of the playground of the Colegio Israelita, 
the largest of the Jewish schools, with 
an enrollment of 1,110 in primary and 
secondary grades. Was that crowd of 
youngsters interested in Yiddish? 

While I was talking to Dr. B. Shul- 
gasser, director of the school, two little 
boys were brought in for being inattentive 
in the Yiddish class. One of them, hand- 
some, bright-eyed, listened politely but 
was obviously thinking of more amusing 
things. I learned afterwards that he was 
from South Carolina, and attending this 
school only while his father was complet- 
ing his studies. But the other, native-born 
boy, did not show much mor: sesponse 
to the charge of inattention and the ad- 
monition to do better. Later, I asked the 
three charming teen-age girls who showed 
me through the grounds how they were 
getting on with their Yiddish. Their re- 
sponse was turned up noses and grimaces. 
With Hebrew, the case is only a shade 
better. Inevitably, Spanish is the language 
of the young people. Parents who hope 
that one or the other traditional language 
and its literature will become a living 
thing to the children are bound to be 
disappointed. At most, and the majority 
of parents and educators themselves, in- 
cluding Dr. Shulgasser, believe this, 
Yiddish or Hebrew can only serve, for a 
variable period, as a means of preserving 
in the younger generation a sense of 
Jewish identity. 

In this state of communal confusion, 
only an institution having its roots in the 
adopted country could have brought all 
the elements of the community together. 
The Centro Deportivo Israelita, which 
now numbers some 13,000 members— 
more than double the combined member- 
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ship of all the synagogues—was started 
primarily as an athletic center, and the 
Club is just that. If it does not have the 
golf links of the Aztec Sports Club or the 
Churubusco Country Club, it has every 
other facility: a big field for baseball, 
softball, soccer and track; courts for 
basketball, handball, volley ball, tennis 
and frontenis (a kind of squash) ; ping- 
pong tables; bowling alleys; gymnastic 
equipment (a large modern gym is under 
construction), an outdoor swimming 
pool, recently rebuilt and enlarged to 
Olympic size; and a separate pool and 
all that is necessary for the kiddies. 


In the fall of 1955, coincident with its 
fifth anniversary, the Club dedicated a 
new social building. A spacious structure 
of glass and strip steel outside, and of 
imaginatively varied materials inside, it 
is a light and airy thing, beautifully fur- 
nished to the last detail, with tremendous 
lounges, an auditorium, lecture hall, 
meeting rooms, game room, library, din- 
ing room and snack bars. In a city rich 
in modern architecture, this work of 
Vladimir Kaspé, a French-born Jew, is 
a memorable building. 


On the face of it, the institution simply 
reflects the common interest of the coun- 
try in athletics. If it were possible to be 
more sports minded than the norteameri- 
canos—the Mexicans would be it. They 
love beisbol. The Aztec (Little) League 
has its Sears-Roebuck Wolves, Goodrich- 
Euzkadi Lions, etc.; the AAA League, 
its Philco Pericos (Parakeets), Ford 
Cuevos (Buzzards), etc.; the Metropoli- 
tan League, its Piratas, Indios, etc. The 
Mexicans love soccer even more. The 
contests of the Pan-American League 
often fill the 110,000 seats of the National 
University’s Olympic Stadium. When 
Mexico lost to Peru one season, even 
Der Weg reported that the native en- 
thusiasts were “in mourning.” The Hipéd- 
dromo de las Americas is one of the finest 
and largest racetracks anywhere; and the 
Plaza Monumental Mexico, accomo- 
dating 50,000 spectators, is the largest 
bull ring in the world. 
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ype Jewisu Sports Club (which cost 
$750,000 to build) is, therefore, the 
natural product of its environment. Yet 
it is much more than just another sports 
club, like those of the Anglo-American, 
French and Italian colonies, or even of 
the native Mexicans. At first the intel- 
lectuals of the older generation were wor- 
ried that Jewish youth should regard 
athletic pastimes as a self-sufficient goal. 
Contests in running, swimming, broad- 
jumping and weight-lifting were all right 
in their way—but are we not kulturment- 
schen? Why shouldn’t the Club have 
scholarship competitions as well? With 
the advent of the social building, their 
uneasiness has been largely laid at rest. 
The Club now sponsors lectures in Yid- 
dish and Hebrew, has a Yiddish Experi- 
mental Theatre which stages two or three 
plays a year, and is host to Hebrew 
plays performed by pupils of the Tarbut 
school. In Spanish, the Club sponsors a 
dramatic group for adults, another for 
children, and a unit of the Mexican 
Federation of Cinema Clubs, which 
shows the best current as well as classic 
films. Last summer it held a festival of 
Mexican films, awarding menorahs to 
the best script, film, actor, director and 
so on. To the monthly magazine discus- 
sing topical cultural events and sports 
which the Club first published, it has 
added a weekly; and it has a beautiful 
library, with a growing collection of 
Spanish, English, Yiddish, and Hebrew 
books and periodicals. 

In this way the Club has become more 
than a house of sport and culture. It has 
become a real community center, attrac- 
ting not only the young and athletic—the 
mainstay of the other sports clubs—, and 
the young married couples who constitute 
a majority of the membership, but also 
the older generation people who, raised 
in the villages of Eastern Europe, until 
very recently regarded all sports as a 
leisure class pastime. Few of the men 
and women of this generation aspire to 
be aces on the tennis court, or strikers 
in the bowling alley. The men congregate 
in the spacious game room to play bridge, 
or more usually, gin rummy; the women 
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take their ease under the parasols on the 
lawns, gossiping with one another, while 
children or grandchildren scamper near- 
by, with perhaps a neatly uniformed In- 
dian maid on guard. 

The Club provides the common meet- 
ing ground which synagogue and school 
do not. Here differences are merged; all 
meet amicably—Polish, German and 
Hungarian Jew; Sephardia and “Arab”; 
Zionists of every party line and the 
comparatively few non-Zionists or anti- 
Zionists. The initiation fee is scaled to 
the prospective member’s income; it has 
run as high as 100,000 pesos ($8,000) ; 
it is waived entirely for those who cannot 
afford to pay any fee. For heads of fam- 
ilies with dependents, dues are 70 pesos 
a month; for single persons over twenty- 
one years of age, 40 pesos; for those 
under twenty-one without family ties, 
20 pesos. 

Some young Zionists have felt that the 
Club is diverting youth into activities 
which are without social responsibility. 
But this “irresponsible” attitude which 
expresses itself in sports is a part of Mexi- 
canism—of course, a minor part. And 
leaders of the Club are aware of a pro- 
founder Mexicanism as well. An editorial 
in the fifth anniversary issue of its maga- 
zine speaks for them. It describes the 
Club as “a house of sports and a house 
of culture for all those who, working to- 
gether energetically and ardently for the 
progress of this great country which is 
Mexico, nevertheless do not mean to 
neglect the moral message of their an- 
cestors, a message succinctly given in the 
stern and everlasting sayings of the 
prophets of Israel.” 

The love of country expressed thus 
rhetorically is very real. We must remem- 
ber that Mexico is still in a formative 
state. It is largely since the revolution 
which began in 1910 that, attended by 
many setbacks and much disillusionment, 
it has been trying to create a viable 20th 
century society. Its period of great 
achievement after four stagnant centuries 
—in which peons were turned into inde- 
pendent farmers, education was pro- 
moted, standards of sanitation and health 
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established, and roads, industries, and 
channels of commerce built—has partly 
coincided with the period of greatest 
settlement by Jews. In the past quarter 
of a century, they have lived through the 
capital’s extraordinary development—its 
population of half a million grown seven- 
fold, whole new areas risen beautifully 
out of wasteland. Of the nation’s achieve- 
ments, to which they made their modest 
contribution, the Jews, and especially the 
native-born ones, are as proud as any 
descendants of the Aztecs. 


AS A house of sports, the Club can be 
called un-Mexican only to the extent 
that it does not foster bull fighting 
(though there is an available arena not 
far away for would-be toreros). More 
seriously, as a house of culture, it at- 
tempts to strengthen Jewish self-aware- 
ness, as I have noted, by providing 
Yiddish and Hebrew lectures. However, 
the discourse on Achad Ha’am by a visit- 
ing Israeli which I attended did not 
attract a single teen-ager; and I was 
informed that very few of the young 
members turn up at any Yiddish talk. 
They are more interested in Hebrew, as 
the living language of Israel. As many 
as a hundred have turned out for a 
Hebrew meeting and it is largely the 
young who attend at any time. Even if 
they can only carry on a halting conver- 
sation, they can enter wholeheartedly into 
a Hebrew song or dance. But for a “hot” 
discussion, say at the Cinema Club, where 
they can’t be bothered with a strange 
grammar and vocabulary, they pour 
forth Spanish. That is their real language, 
as English is the language of our second 
generation. In the Sports Club, the en- 
trance door of the library is inscribed 
Biblioteca, and only the flanking side 
panels bear, in smaller letters, the Yiddish 
Bibliotek and the Hebrew Sifria. The 
text of the Club’s magazine is in Spanish, 
with only an article or two in Yiddish 
or Hebrew. And the young people who 
are interested in Jewish affairs are turn- 
ing more and more for their news to the 
Spanish language, twice-weekly Prensa 
Israelita. To avoid parochialism, the 
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editor, Mexican-born Dr. Eugenia Shi- 
manovich De Hoffs, also prints articles 
of general interest contributed by Mexi- 
can liberals. 

The youngsters not only speak Spanish. 
Although the girls who aspired to be 
“Queen of the Club” at the inaugural 
ball of the social building were named 
Yetta, Rosa, Chifra, Ilona, Tirsa... , 
they are more seforitas than maidlach. 
Their cast of countenance and their tem- 
peraments are already nearly Mexican; 
and they will certainly be calling their 
own babies Anita, Rosita, Susanita. .. . 

The only other cohesive force in the 
Jewish community is Zionism. The devo- 
tion to Israel is reflected in a high per 
capita contribution every year; several 
families have migrated to Israel; and 
there is a contingent of Mexican youth 
among the chalutzim. 

Though they are not incompatible, 
Zionism has a formidable rival in Mexi- 
canism. Even for those who are not 
literally attached to its soil, the Mexican 
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tierra has a magnetic attraction. At the 
pyramids of Teotihuacan I met a Se- 
phardi woman and her native-born son. 
Although the boy had never been out- 
side the borders of his country, and 
perhaps no further from the capital than 
the pyramids, he was rhetorically sure 
that Mexico City was the most beautiful 
place in the world. We did not pursue 
the subject, but I would not have been 
surprised if he had gone on to assert that 
Mexico was the greatest country in the 
world. A great many Mexican boys of his 
age, Jews, as well as non-Jews, no doubt 
feel as he does. For a later generation, 
the tierra may have an ever increasing 
pull. Meanwhile, as long as they share 
liberty and equality with their fellow 
citizens, but not fraternity, the younger 
people find the Sports Club a pleasant 
place to go to, for athletic recreation, for 
cultural stimulation, for dating and to be 
reminded, not too urgently, that they are 
descendants of the prophets. 

The rabbis do not like the competition 
with the synagogue, the educators are not 
too happy that the Club’s minimal Yid- 
dish and Hebrew reflects on the schools’ 
ability to make these subjects stick, but 
if neither synagogue nor school can keep 
the Judaic tradition alive, the Club 
means to make a try at it, Mexico style.* 


LIPCHITZ: THINKING HAND 
By ALFRED WERNER 


HOSE WHO look to sculpture for no 

more than mechanical replicas of 
natural forms will find very little in 
Jacques Lipchitz’ work to satisfy them. 
But for the rapidly increasing number of 
those who consider it art’s principal task 
to create guides through the mystery of 
the universe, to shape new symbols with 
which to interpret the phenomena of 


*Recently the Ashkenazi Kehilla laid the 
cornerstone for a large building which, some 
Club members feel, holds the potential com- 
petition of a synagogue center. So far, the 
plans provide only a new home for Nidje 
Israel, halls for social functions, a restaurant, 
offices for Jewish organizations, and a library. 
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life—birth, striving, sickness and death— 
Lipchitz is the artist par excellence. For 
never in a fifty-year-career has he relied 
on solutions—aesthetic or philosophical— 
proferred by masters of other ages. Nor 
has he formed anything so perversely 
personal as to be beyond the ken of any- 
one who can sense the heart beat in 
stone or bronze that have been treated 
with the fervor and imagination of an 
artist. 

Lipchitz conceives and executes his 
work “with the people in mind,” as he 
remarks. Now close to seventy, he real- 
izes more clearly than he had as a young- 
er man, that purely abstract art, what- 
ever its merits, lacks the allusive force 
that compels the spectator to identify 
himself with the uncommon sight un- 
folding itself to his startled eyes. To em- 
phasize this view, Lipschitz, who is not 
ordinarily given to challenging attitudes, 
made the following statement: 

“If you say art, you mean something 
concrete. You may have an abstract idea. 
But art is creation, not analysis; science 
is analytic, but art is of its essence syn- 
thetic. Art for me is not a fragment, it 
is totality. If you begin to abstract in the 
field of art, you will soon find yourself 
carrying the procedure to an inane and 
ridiculous extreme. Art is made of blood 
—earth—all that is most concrete.” 

But Lipchitz also upholds the artist’s 
right to develop his own, unhackneyed 
plastic language; to have complete free- 
dom in the combination and arrangement 
of forms, freedom to discard unnecessary 
detail and, in its stead, invent whatever 
means are suggested by creative reverie. 

He broke completely with the Renais- 
sance tradition (“art is imitation of na- 
ture”) in which Antokolski and Schatz 
had been immersed, and to which even 
Glicenstein and Epstein have reverted 
time and again, after flights into the 
archetypal world of primitivism. Bio- 
graphically, Lipschitz has much in com- 
mon with these predecessors who, like 
him, grew up in milieus hostile to the 
practice of art. There was the father 
who wanted him to follow a more lu- 
crative career, and there was the under- 
standing mother who financed her first- 
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born’s escape to Paris (an uncle smuggled 
the eighteen-year-old, who had no pass- 
port, across the Russian border). Having 
lived through one pogrom, and being 
aware of the obstacles put by Tsarist 
Russia in the path of every Jew seeking 
higher education, Lipchitz must have 
been extremely happy in Paris, the more 
sO aS poverty, so oppressive for many 
of the newcomers, including his friend 
Modigliani, was absent thanks to an al- 
lowance sent by the forgiving father, and, 
after the collapse of the paternal busi- 
ness, to aid from a wealthy fellow- 
student. 

Even as a young man, away from his 
family, and plunged into the maelstrom 
of the pleasure-seeking French capital, 
Lipchitz was too earnest ever to neglect 
academic studies. He did not “rebel” 
before having acquired a solid training, 
and having looked around him at the 
art of the masters. In fact, his early work, 
the Head of Mlle S. was so inoffensive 
that it passed a conservative jury (but it 
also showed skill and taste, and was ad- 
mired by Rodin). 

Three years later, in 1914, he produced 
sailors, bathers, pierrots—boldly trans- 
lated into angular, polygonal volumes— 
that were to remain unacceptable to any 
jury for many years. What had caused 
the change? The young man had looked 
into the studios of Montmartre and 
Montparnasse, and, more important, had 
done a lot of thinking on his own. 

Picasso, aided by Braque, had started a 
new movement that was, at first in jest, 
called Cubism. These young artists and 
their associates broke away from Impres- 
sionism and rebelled against Monet who 
had led painting into a cul-de-sac, 
against Rodin who, by the textural soft- 
ness of his marbles, had converted sculp- 
ture into three-dimensional painting. The 
rebels were joined by Lipschitz who 
shared their admiration for archaic and 
non-Western art which expressed a maxi- 
mum of emotion with a minimum of 
naturalistic description. 


8 HUNDREDS who joined the move- 
ment, Lipchitz alone remains a 
Cubist to this day. “Cubism,” he said, 
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“was not a school, an aesthetic, or mere- 
ly a discipline—it was a new view of the 
Universe. Cubism sought a new way to 
represent nature, a manner adequate to 
the age. Cubism was essentially a search 
for a new syntax. Once this was arrived 
at there was no reason for not employing 
it in the expression of a full message. 
This is what I feel I have done and what 
I am still trying to do. This is why I say 
I am still a Cubist, but expressing myself 
freely with all the means at my disposal 
from the Cubist point of view, not mere- 
ly limiting myself to Cubism’s syntax.” 

This statement, coming as it did dec- 
ades after the “death” of Cubism, may 
sound strange to one who has cast even a 
superficial glance at Lipchitz’s post-Cub- 
ist “transparencies” (un-cubistic whirling 
metal strips) or the bulging masses of 
his more recent work, but to him Cubism 
is “almost synonymous with the crea- 
tiveness of man, his God-like aspect, his 
ability to see many sides of a thing at 
once.” Cubism was the first intellectual 
movement in the arts in the hundreds of 
years since Paolo Uccello toiled over the 
scientific aspects of perspective. Cubism 
meant subjugating nature to the processes 
of the mind, or, as it was defined by one 
of the Cubist rebels, treating nature like 
meat which man, unlike the wild beasts, 
prefers to cook before eating. Cubism 
was, after centuries of epidermis-worship, 
the first new penetration into the sub- 
stance and core of reality. 

Lipchitz would have come nearer to 
the truth if he had said: I am a Human- 
ist. Even his early work, while it does 
not try to convey a “message,” is human- 
ist in the sense that it is a creation of 
order out of chaos, re-creation, arrived 
at by an emotionaily achieved and yet 
rationally planned rearrangement and 
even “distortion” of that which nature 
offers the eye. “It is my mind that shapes 
matter,” Lipchitz summed it up, and, on 
another occasion, “My desire is to make 
objects which embody all that is dis- 
tinctive of man and at the same time so 
natural that nature will not blush before 
them.” As he envisaged it, sculpture once 
again became a challenge, “difficult” 
despite the “simple” subject matter, 
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mathematical of a sort, frozen music in 
which counterposed planes play the 
roles of counterbalancing melodies (the 
comparison to music is emphasized by 
the artist himself who often put a “gui- 
tar” into the arms of his harlequin or 
sailor). 

Though a change of medium and style 
(direct carving in stone gave way to 
modeling in clay, and rectilinear struc- 
ture to free-flowing line) could be no- 
ticed easily by those who saw his retro- 
spective show in 1954, it was equally 
clear that what they viewed had been 
shaped by the same thinking and feel- 
ing hand. There was the same dynamic 
interplay of forms, piercing of solids, 
complex relationship of plane and con- 
tour. Perhaps the ten and more years of 
strict Cubism were necessary for Lip- 
chitz to achieve for himself what he 
called “freedom vis-a vis nature” in order 
to be able to turn his art into a vehicle 
for interpreting social and political de- 
velopments. It so happened that he 
reached his peak of freedom on the very 
eve of an era in which mankind began 
to slip back into slavery. Or was it the 
menace of Hitlerism—which Lipchitz ob- 
served from his studio in Paris—that ac- 
celerated the process of self-liberation, 
and created in him the desire to use 
art as a weapon for humanity’s and hu- 
manism’s survival? 

At any rate, in 1933 Lipchitz reacted 
to Nazism with a terra cotta sketch of 
Prometheus, victor over his tormentor, 
the vulture. Still optimistic despite the 
inroads made by Fascism in one of Eu- 
rope’s most civilized countries, the artist 
was convinced that democracy, like 
Prometheus, would win over the forces 
of evil. Four years later the French gov- 
ernment commissioned a huge sculpture 
on the same theme for the Palais de la 
Découverte at the World’s Fair in Paris. 
Done in the style of Lipchitz’ maturity— 
rounded, swelling forms interlocked in 
the dynamism of Baroque theatre— 
Prometheus, the rebel fire-bringer and 
teacher of the arts of life strangles the 
ugly bird with one hand, with the other 
soothing the wounds inflicted by the 
tearing claws. 
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IPCHITZ was awarded a gold medal 

for this sculpture. Of plaster, the 46- 
foot casting was placed, first above, then 
in front of an entrance to the Palace of 
Discovery and created a sensation. But 
the spirit of xenophobia had grown 
strong even in France, with its tradition 
of liberalism and open-mindedness, and 
it joined forces with anti-modernism; a 
vicious campaign was conducted by Le 
Matin to remove this “seditious” statue; 
simultaneously, artists signed a petition 
demanding that the statue be taken down 
in the name of the safety of national art. 
Finally, in May, 1938, the work, cast in 
plaster, was smashed by unidentified 
hoodlums. 

To the artist, this event “foreshadowed 
what was going to happen all over the 
earth.” Luckily, the story of Prometheus 
does not end there. Small models and 
sketches for Prometheus were among the 
few things the artist could salvage on his 
flight in 1941 from Unoccupied France 
to the United States. He arrived here 
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with the “firm conviction” that his 
Prometheus would “live again.” In 1944, 
he designed a Prometheus for the new 
building of the Ministry of Education 
and Health in Rio de Janeiro. By coin- 
cidence he put the finishing touches on 
it on D-Day, when Allied armies landed 
in Normandy. 

I believe that this Prometheus (a ver- 
sion cast in bronze under the sculptor’s 
supervision can now be seen in the main 
hall of Philadelphia’s Museum of Art) 
is one of the most significant aesthetic 
reactions to the recent woes of mankind, 
as important, perhaps, as Picasso’s Guer- 
nica. It was one in a series of sinous, 
epic symbolizations of ideas, or rather 
the artist’s reply to the violent conflicts 
in the modern world. Beginning in the 
thirties, he has often resorted to Biblical 
episodes or themes taken from Jewish 
life and history to interpret tragic or 
fortunate events of his own time. About 
his group, Jacob Wrestling with the 
Angel, he said: 

“It is not impossible that I subcon- 
sciously associated Jacob’s name with my 
own. But the real story is for mankind. 
Man is wrestling with the angel: it is 
a tremendous struggle, but he wins, and 
is blessed.” 

Similar sentiments are expressed in 
David and Goliath, made under the im- 
pact of the Nazi pogroms. Again, Lip- 
chitz insisted that, from the particular 
conflict in a certain time and area, the 
theme can be widened so as to include 
all of humanity: 

“My Jewish skin has tingled for my 
scattered and persecuted blood-brothers. 
But the monster whom we are killing is 
not merely anti-Semitism, it is as well 
everything which hinders men from ad- 
vancing.” 

In addition, I should mention The 
Prayer (an old man swinging a rooster 
in the kapparoth ritual), which is meant 
as a grim reminder of the slaughter of 
Jews in Europe, and The Miracle, in- 
spired by the news of the creation of a 
Jewish state (an exultant figure faces, 
with raised arms, the Tables of the Law, 
out of which grows the seven-branched 
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candelabrum, whose tips might be tiny 
flames—or the young leaf buds of a tree). 

There is danger in programatic sculp- 
ture. The artist may pay more attention 
to subject matter than to form. But Lip- 
chitz is always the artist, preoccupied 
with the problem that has worried his 
colleagues in all ages and climes—the 
relation of mass to space. He has tried to 
solve it differently at various stages of 
his career, but he has always known how 
far he could go safely in the direction of 
realism and how to turn his messages 
into mystic metaphors, sufficiently ab- 
stract to make us wonder, yet sufficiently 
manifest to convey the meaning. 

Free of financial worries and enjoying 
emotional security, Lipchitz should have 
every reason to be a contented man. 
But the Prometheus in him is not dead. 
The search for new form and content 
has not ended. Two years ago he pro- 
duced an entirely original work that 
seemingly ushered in the third phase. 
On view at Fine Arts Associates, these 
small bronze figures did not deviate much 
from earlier work as far as the motifs 
were concerned (“Mother and Child,” 
“Man with Rooster,” “Dancer,” “Reclin- 
ing Figure,” etc.). But they were pro- 
duced in a new manner: they had been 
modeled without optical control, as a 
blind man would work, trusting the clair- 
voyant genius of his fingertips. Apparent- 
ly the artist needed a change after the 
controlled work he had done. But he did 
not try to elevate these free lyrical “ex- 
plosions” (which he termed “Semi-Auto- 
matics”) to the height of a new sculp- 
tural credo, and merely regarded them as 
a new phase in the cycle of systole and 
diastole. Significantly, he had confronted 
these new works with samples of more 
precise, self-restrained work (done be- 
tween 1915 and 1928) in order to demon- 
strate that “it retracts, it expands... it 
is always the same heart that beats.” 

Perhaps the old vulture has survived, 
after all, somehow, somewhere—but so 
has Man, with his heroic affirmation of 
life, his lyrical joy over the creations of 
his hands. And so has Lipchitz, after his 
many ordeals. 
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